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The Chicago Advertising Convention. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World holds its 
annual convention in Chicago the latter part of June, and 
the meeting undoubtedly will have a far-reaching effect on 
And 
Few, indeed, 


all lines of industry in which publicity is a factor. 
in what line of industry is it not an influence? 
are the enterprises that do not reap rich rewards from 
judicious advertising. 

Even one not familiar with the intricate mechanism of 
modern publicity can appreciate its enormous growth in re- 
cent years. He need not even be engaged in business to 
realize its influence. Skilled writers introduce their taking 
phrases into the vocabulary of his household. Wherever he 
turns he encounters the subtle influence of the advertising 
man. One morning he opens his paper to find his church is 
advertising its Sunday services. If he seeks the reason for 
the growing dependence of readers of the printed page upon 
what appears in advertising type, he will learn that many 
publishers guarantee their readers against dishonest adver- 
tisers; that many states have enacted laws covering this mat- 
ter; that first class publications refuse objectionable and 
misleading copy; and that advertising has its persona non 
grata class. He learns that these restrictions are self-im- 
posed; that the movement for the elimination oi dishonest 
advertising had its start within the advertising fraternity. 

When a profession has just put its ideals into a code, it 
has removed the mark of experiment from its name and 
taken its place among accepted institutions. Medicine and 
the law have built up their codes by years of strict adherence 
to the principles of their ablest exponents. Now comes 
advertising with its own particular code. and members of 
the profession now can speak more assuredly about its 
ethics than formerly. As proof of the standing this latest 
profession has attained, one learns that the president of the 
United States has accepted an invitation to appear before a 
large gathering of advertising men in Chicago to address 


them on “Honesty in Business,” that cabinet members will 





attend, that the governor of Illinois indorses this work and 
that the mayor of Chicago has officially recognized this 
gathering by proclaiming “Advertising Week.” Advertising 
has gained dignity; men of affairs recognize its power and 
call it to their aid. 

The Chicago convention will lay especial emphasis on the 
gospel of truth in advertising, and will discuss the big prob- 
lems of big men in a way that will make all business a dis- 
tinct gainer. 





Concerning Government Ownership. 

The railroads in Germany are owned and operated by the 
government, and those qualified to pass an opinion consider 
them managed better than any other government-owned rail- 
ways in the world. This is not saying much when the effi- 
ciency and service of the privately-owned roads of the United 
States are considered, but compared to other state-controlled 
systems, the German railways make a fine showing. The em- 
pire, in fact, has been in the railroad business many years and 
has developed an organization of traffic officials who know 
their work well. However, when the war began and a gigan- 
tic burden was imposed on Germany’s means of transportation, 
the government placed in absolute charge of the railway lines 
Herr Ballin, who was manager of a privately-owned steam- 
ship line and whose experience in getting results was obtained 
wholly outside the government ownership school. 

The logical conclusion to be drawn from this instance is 
that, while it may suit a crowned head to have his govern- 
ment own and operate utilities, in seeking the highest degree 
of efficiency at a critical time when no mistakes can be toler- 
ated, wisdom dictates that the state rely on a non-political ex- 
pert who has received a practical experience in the realm of 
private enterprise. 

It would be hard to hit upon a stronger argument against 
government ownership of public utilities than this incident 
taken right from the very heart of the greatest disturbance 


the world has witnessed since the deluge itself. 
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No Man Is Too Big for Defeat 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


No man is too great for defeat. Power is a call loan. Every conqueror meets 
his master. Tomorrow continually vanquishes yesterday. The newcomer studies the 
methods of the oldtimer He profits by the experience of the man ahead and begins 
his studies at the point where his model has ceased to progress. 

There is no permanency to leadership. Each wave of progress establishes a higher 
water mark. The standards that measure efficiency are raised every year. Contrast 
dwarfs past performances. Imagination continually seeks farther goals. The next ideal 
is always bigger than the last. As soon as a record-maker establishes a mark, it be- 


comes a scratch for a record-breaker. 
Championship is usually the forerunner of failure. The man in the front rank 
grows careless. Success flatters him into negligence. Complacency dulls his initiative. 


He beholds no competitors ahead of him and cannot locate his potential rivals in the 
great mass behind. 

The unknown plans and schemes with the advantage of anonymity. The figure 
in the foreground is handicapped by his very prominence. The eyes and ambitions of 
untold struggles are focused upon him. His methods, his operations, are patent to all. 
The price of prominence is the penalty of the calcium. 

Rome dominated all civilization, but her very opulence challenged the nascent 
nations. No one tribe was potent enough to demote her, but the continuous assaults 
of Vandal, and Goth and Hun, finally sapped her vitality. Cocksure and arrogant, 
her people ceased to maintain their vigilance, degenerated into flabbiness, became 
dwarfed in physique and mentality; and in the end, the giant of races fell prey to 
races of giants. 

Every epoch is signalized by the ascendency of new forces. Businesses, as well 
as empires, totter under the assaults of young blood. The creative impulse is far more 
vigorous than the retentive instinct. Those who must have are stirred to a sterner 
resolution than those who merely wish to hold. Success cannot be maintained longer 
than it is sustained by the abilities which produced it. Opportunity lies as frequently in 
the weaknesses of decadent institutions as in the development of unexploited fields. 

Lloyds of London will insure anything except prosperity. Companies will match 
their percentage tables against fire, flood, storm and earthquake, but the expert does 
not exist who can secure a feasible plan to profitably underwrite the stability of abil- 
ity. All individuals, in all enterprises, are vulnerable to greater originality and fer- 
tility. The past cannot furnish as many competent ideas as the future. 

You cannot build high enough, or strong enough, to shut out the advancing 
stranger, educated by newer systems and equipped with newer tools and weapons. The 
great wall of China was planned by engineers who could not foresee the birth of 
Krupp and the discovery of dynamite. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 


















Elements to be Considered in Preparing Unit Costs 


Knowledge of Actual Physical Details Necessary in Valuation and Appraisal Work—Methods of Ascertain- 


ing Actual Investment—Elements of Unit Costs—Paper Presented at Convention 
of the National Independent Telephone Association 


By W. F. Sloan 


The valuation and appraisal of public utility properties has 
become of constantly increasing importance during the past 
decade. During this time the utility business has become firm- 
ly established as a permanent feature in the investment field, 
and numerous problems have arisen which make a knowledge 
of the actual physical details which constitute a property neces- 
sary. Some of the factors which have brought this condition 
about may be presented as follows: 


First. The more stringent governmental regulation of the 
issuance and sale of securities based on the investment in the 
property. 

Second. The taxation of physical property. 

Third. Sales of properties based on appraisals. 

Fourth. Rate-making investigations. 


Valuations or appraisals based on detailed inventories offer 
the best means of arriving at the physical value, particularly 
if the accounting systems which have been in use have not 
followed a proper classification of accounts. 

Before deciding on cost units to apply to an inventory, it is 
necessary that a method of procedure should be carefully out- 
lined. There are several general theories regarding appraisals 
which have been advocated by various experts in this field. 
Some of these methods will be taken up in order. Advocates 
of the so-called “investment theory” maintain that unit prices 
for material and labor should be used which will give a result 
equal to the actual investment in the property. 


Tue AcTuAL INVESTMENT IN A PROPERTY. 

There can be no question that facts regarding the original 
investment in a property would at all times constitute extremely 
valuable information. The books and records of many utilities 
do not give correct information regarding the actual invest- 
ment, because in the past many accounting systems have not 
been based on a correct classification of accounts. It has often 
been customary to charge many items which belong to the con- 
struction account into an operating expense account of some 
form, or vice versa. Again, it has often been the practice to 
charge large and extensive repairs and renewals to the con- 
struction account, which properly should have been financed 
from a depreciation reserve. 

In many cases a property, as it stands today, is the result 
of merging a number of smaller plants. Where such a pro- 
cedure has been followed, the original cost records have often 
been lost. In a majority of cases a certain portion of the 
property of each of the smaller companies has, of necessity, 
disappeared, because of the elimination of duplications which 
nearly always exist where more than one utility is located in 
a given field. Because of these conditions, it is often impos- 
sible to obtain from the records of the utility the exact cost 
of the original construction. 

It has been claimed that on account of the rapid renewals 
which take place in most properties, an investigation of the 
cost records for a period of from 10 to 15 years preceding the 
time of the appraisal, will generally yield ample information 
regarding the actual cost of all property now in existence. This 
is certainly true as regards those parts of a plant which have 
a comparatively short life. It does not, of course, apply to 
the parts having a longer life, and in most utilities such items 
constitute a very appreciable part of the investment. A strict 


adherence to this theory would eliminate any increase which 
may have occurred in the value of real estate or in other ele- 
ments of the plant. 
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A difficulty which may be encountered in the application of 
the investment theory arises from the fact that a separation 
of the cost of each particular part of the work cannot always 
be arrived at. In order to prepare cost units, it is therefore 
nearly always necessary to make estimates for both labor and 
material. 

REPRODUCTION THEORY OF APPRAISAL. 


The reproduction method of appraisal, as it is commonly 
called, consists in the application of such unit prices as will 
give a result that represents the cost of reproducing a given 
property at approximately the present time. There is consider- 
able difference of opinion among advocates of this theory re- 
garding the general make-up of the unit prices that should be 
used. It is possible to make an appraisal using material and 
labor costs which exist at the time of the valuation, or unit 
costs, based largely on the average prices which have prevailed 
for a reasonable length of time previous to the time of the 
inventory, may be used. It may appear that the advocates of 
this latter method are conceding somewhat to the correctness 
of the investment theory or are attempting in some degree at 
least to make the unit prices represent not only present day 
conditions, but also conditions which have actually existed dur- 
ing the past few years. Aside from these considerations, how- 
ever, it may be stated that in most cases the changes in the 
cost of material and labor take place rather slowly. Therefore, 
a set of unit costs based on average prices prevailing for a few 
years previous to the inventory would be more apt to represent 
normal conditions than a similar set of units based on prices 
which prevail at the time of the appraisal. 

Because of the fact that a tendency exists for the cost of 
some classes of material to constantly trend in a given direc- 
tion, either up or down, it has been claimed by many experts 
that unit prices for labor and materizl should be based on a 
study of the trend of such costs and not on averages. By way 
of example, the case of cedar poles may be cited. Apparently, 
the cost of poles is continually increasing and an appraisal 
based on the actual unit cost of poles or on the average price 
of poles which has prevailed for the past few years, would give 
a value less than the actual cost of reproducing the poles to- 
day. On the other hand, the cost of telephone instruments, 
electric meters and transformers has been decreasing some- 
what for a considerable period of time and, of course, a directly 
opposite result would be obtained in the case of an appraisal 
of these particular items. 


Usinc Present Day Prices As Unit Costs. 


A considerable experience in the appraisal of utility proper- 
ties leads to the belief that where the appraisal is made on the 
cost of reproduction theory, approximately the same results 
will be obtained by either using the prevailing present day 
prices or by using an average price for a few years preceding. 
This may be explained in some degree by reason of the fact 
that the value of those portions of the plant which are tending 
toward lower values approximately counter-balance those parts 
which are tending toward higher values. 

In general, it would seem that an appraisal should be based 
on either one method or another and not upon a mixture of 
two or three methods. 

In making an application of the average method to arrive at 
unit values, considerable judgment and care must be exercised. 
For example, there does not seem to be any particular trend 
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to the cost of copper wire or for a number of the other metals 
which are used in the ordinary utility property. Metal prices 
fluctuate in large cycles and, of course, theoretically the price 
depends on the demand during any particular year, although a 
centralized control of the metal markets has sometimes caused 
prices to deviate considerably from prices which would have 
prevailed had the law of supply and demand alone governed 
the situation. In general, it would not seem to work an in- 
justice to use a five or ten-year average price for the costs of 
metals. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that metal prices are al- 
ways higher during a period of great industrial activity, and 
when building operations are in full force. Because of these 
facts, a large amount of metal purchases for utility properties 
are made when the price of metal is rising and not when it is 
falling. It is true that many of the larger utilities that are 
fairly well assured of the extent of their future building op- 
erations, may take advantage of the sags in the metal market 
and buy when prices are low. However, it would not seem 
unjust either to the public or to the utility if the prices for 
certain classes of material of this character were taken some- 
what above, rather than below, the average price which has 
prevailed for a number of years past. 

It seems certain that the unit prices for poles must continue 
to increase because of the growing scarcity of suitable timber. 
Therefore, where the average price theory is adopted, it would 
seem equitable to use a shorter average price period than would 
be used in the case of such material as metals. This same gen- 
eral theory would, of course, apply to all items of plant which 
have a market trend in either direction. 


EFFECT OF PricE ELEMENT IN CONSTRUCTING A PLANT. 


The history of practically all utilities has shown that a part 
of the plant has been and must, of necessity, have been built in 
small amounts. It is true that when a new property is projected, 
the original plans should be prepared in such a manner that the 
plant can be extended along these lines as the business develops. 
In most cases, however, only such portions of the plant have 
been built at the original inception of the venture as would be 
necessary for the number of patrons immediately available to 
be connected or that could be expected in a short time. As time 
passes and the nature of the product of the utility becomes 
better known and the demand for its service increases, it be- 
comes necessary to extend the plant to supply new subscribers. 
It has been observed that the demand often arises from un- 
anticipated quarters. These conditions make it necessary to 
extend the property and lines in small sections and, as previously 
stated, along lines not originally planned for. It is obvious that 
a plant as it exists today, and as it stands ready to serve its 
customers, could be built at a single building operation at a 
cost considerably less than the cost would be when this so-called 
piece element affects the situation. 

Because of the fact that all utilities must of necessity in- 
crease in size in much the manner just outlined, consideration 
should be given to this element in preparing an equitable ap- 
praisal of the property. 

In this connection it has often been claimed that a contractor’s 
profit is a proper construction cost. It is true that some por- 
tions of a plant are often built by contract and in many cases 
a large proportion of the entire investment is often economically 
constructed in this manner. In those cases where it can be 
shown that the plant could be more economically built in this 
manner than by the company itself, contractors’ profits would 
appear to be a proper construction charge. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, however, it would seem more feasible to include this 
cost as a definite item and not as part of the elemental units 
of cost. 


That portion of plant which, as already explained, has been 
built on a piecemeal basis, was not in most cases built by con- 
tract and it would not appear equitable, therefore, to include 
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both the element of contractors’ profit and the extra cost duc 
to piece meal construction. 

There are a number of direct plant costs which should in no 
sense be considered as intangible costs, and which are not ordi- 
narily considered in the make-up of unit costs. Such items as 
the cost of engineering, superintendence, promotion expenses, 
discount on bonds, legal expenses, etc., are elements of plant 
cost which, by nature, affect the entire project and in general 
are not included in the unit costs which are applied to the de- 
tails of the plant. It is not the purpose of this paper to enter 
into a general discussion of overhead costs and these items 
are only mentioned to indicate that such elements should not 
be omitted in arriving at the value of a property. In this con- 
nection, it is well to point out an element of cost which is usu- 
ally taken as an overhead cost, and yet must be carefully con- 
sidered when preparing average units. Cost units are nearly 
always based on the average cost of performing certain classes 
of work. Units built up in this manner do not represent ab- 
normal conditions which are apt to occur during the construc- 
tion of any property. For this reason, some allowance should 
be made for numerous contingencies which may be due to many 
causes. 

CAREFUL Stupy oF LocAL ConpiTIons NECESSARY. 


Conditions in each locality are so varied that in no case would 
it be safe to apply average units without giving careful con- 
sideration to all local conditions. In some localities it may be 
necessary to blast pole holes in rock or to open conduit trenches 
through rock while in other localities the same operations will 
have to be done in a soil which is so loose that the excava- 
tion may have to be sheeted before the work can be com- 
pleted. 

The elements which constitute unit costs are in a measure 
dependent upon the size of the company. In the smaller com- 
panies the functions of several departments are sometimes cen- 
tered in one or two men and the cost of.construction is materi- 
ally decreased. In the larger corporations however, the mag- 
nitude of the work necessitates a more extensive organization; 
and the overhead and direct charges are by nature considerably 
greater. A schedule of factors which may enter into the cost 
of any property is presented below covering some of the im- 
portant cost items of construction. It should be kept in mind 
that the magnitude of some of these items will vary with the 
size of the company and in proportion to the manner in which 
the duties of the various departments which are necessary in 
the larger companies may be merged in the case of the smaller 
companies. 

The schedule as submitted is intended to cover the cost of 
such superintendence as may be occasioned by the salaries of 
foremen and superintendents of the work, but is not intended 
to include costs due to general superintendence and engineering. 
In many of the smaller plants throughout the country, it has 
often been the custom for one of the principal stockholders of 
the company to manage the plant and act as general superin- 
tendent and engineer for the property, often without pay. It 
is apparent that under these conditions the construction account 
is charged with an amount for such services below their actual 
worth to the plant, and far below what such services could be 
secured for under ordinary conditions. 

In all cases some of the following items and in many cases 
all of them are elements which enter into the make-up of unit 
costs: 

Selection and inspection of material (including traveling ex- 
penses). 


Freight and transportation. 
Handling, cartage and storage. 
Distribution and installation. 
Testing. 

Restoration of premises. 
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SELECTION AND INSPECTION OF MATERIAL. 


In the schedule given it has been assumed that the cost of 
engineering, including cost of making plans, specifications and 
drawings, together with the cost of preliminary investigations 
and expenses to determine the kind of apparatus desired, are 
covered in the so-called overhead expenses. After such pre- 
liminary steps have been taken, however, a considerable amount 
of expense is often caused by the necessity of inspecting 
the apparatus and material before shipment from factories or 
warehouse. An an example of this character of expense, it 
may be pointed out that in some cases representatives of the 
company may visit the woods where poles are shipped from 
or at least visit the shipping yards in order to select the kind 
of poles desired; or, again, a representative of the company 
may be sent to a factory to keep in touch with the manufac- 
ture of switchboards and cable. 


FREIGHT AND TRANSPORTATION. 

The cost of transporting material may in general consist of 
two parts: First, the cost of freight from the shipping point 
to the nearest point of delivery, and second, the cost of haul- 
ing from the point of delivery to the store yard or to the 
point where the material is to be finally installed. In connec- 
tion with these costs should be included the cost of unloading 
from cars and cost of billing, checking up bills and adjusting 
claims. Where material is carried in stock and used for con- 
struction as becomes necessary, warehouse expense, which in- 
cludes rent, light, heat, clerical expense and cost of handling 
material a second time, are all proper elements of construction 
cost. In some cases, certain classes of material may not be 
handled in this manner but may be delivered directly to the 
place where it is to be finally erected. This condition would 
be apt to obtain for a part of the material only at the time 
when the original portion of the plant was being constructed. 
For that portion of the plant which is being built from day 
to day, or as the business grows, it is evident that a consid- 
erable amount of material must be carried in stock, and such 
warehouse and storage expenses as enumerated will be un- 
avoidable. During the original construction of a plant, a large 
amount of material must be carried in storage to prevent loss 
by theft. This is particularly true in the case of copper wire, 
lead covered cable and telephone instruments. A certain part 
of the warchouse expenses may be said to be fixed within 
reasonable limits regardless of the amount of material handled. 
It is evident, therefore, that the percentage of the warehouse 
expense as compared with the total cost of material handled 
will depend on the quantity handled. This cost may vary 
from 2 per cent. to 12 per cent., or 15 per cent., of the cost 
of material. 

DISTRIBUTION AND INSTALLATION. 

When it becomes necessary to take material from the ware- 
house or store yard to the place of erection, we may assume 
that the cost of loading material on the wagon or truck con- 
stitutes a portion of the warehouse charge. It must be taken 
from this location, however, to the place of erection and the 
cost of distributing or hauling must be properly accounted for. 
Permits must often be obtained from the authorities and it 
should be kept in mind that many municipalities make a prac- 
tice of charging a fee for each permit issued. Many munici- 
palities require that all work done in the public streets and 
highways shall be under the supervision of a municipal in- 
spector. It is their practice to assess the salary of such an 
inspector against the utility company. 

The preparation of the site for the new installation often 
constitutes an element of cost, particularly where obstructions 
must be removed or alterations made to equipment and struc- 
tures already in place. Such elements of cost as excavation, 
trenching, digging holes, etc., constitute a part of the integral 
construction and, of course, must be covered by proper units. 
Very often temporary structures, such as scaffolding, plat- 
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forms, etc., must be erected in order to properly install certain 
items of equipment. Where extensions or additions to plant 
are being made it is often necessary to give continuous serv- 
ice with that portion of the plant which is already in opera- 
tion and this element is one of the important factors which 
may cause piecemeal construction to be more expensive than 
the original construction. 

After the general construction and installation has been 
completed, the cost of restoring premises and testing apparatus 
to see that all parts are in perfect working condition, should 
be included as a construction charge. 

It may be well to take up certain items in greater detail. 
It is understood, of course, that the installation of poles re- 
quires—in addition to the cost of freight and transportation— 
cartage, warehouse expense, etc., charges for shaving, fram- 
ing, painting, stepping, boring, cost of digging holes and erec- 
tion. In addition to these direct costs, however, it is nearly 
found that certain other items must be cared for. 
Among these should be mentioned the cost of locating the 
pole line, cost of obtaining permits from municipal authorities, 
the cost of obtaining property owner’s permission, cost of 
trimming trees, or in some cases the cost of purchasing trees 
outright and the cost of cutting them down and removing them. 

In addition to these costs, it is nearly always necessary to 
have a team with the pole gang in order to haul tools and 
supplies and to transport men to and from work. In those 
localities where rock excavation is necessary, the cost of 
blasting must also be included. This not only includes the 
extra labor caused by the blasting, but also the cost of dyna- 
mite used. Consideration should also be given to the fact 
that where blasting is necessary the work is hampered to a 
certain degree because of the fact that damage to surround- 
ing windows and buildings must be avoided, or if not avoided, 
such damage must be paid for. 

Lost time is a factor of great importance and must be given 
careful consideration in the preparation of unit costs. Con- 
struction gangs are often delayed in their work by inclement 
weather, and time is always lost when men are being trans- 
ported from one part of the work to another. Delays in ship- 
ments of material often cause the cost of construction to be 
materially increased. In many instances, lost time may in- 
crease the labor cost from 10 to 30 per cent. 

There is always a considerable amount of unprofitable or 
non-productive labor incident to construction work. It is 
necessary to employ timekeepers, water carriers, clerks, etc., 
whose labor does not increase the progress of the work in any 
degree but does materially increase the cost. 

Cost of tools worn out during the process of the work and 
the cost of tool repairs are always elements of expense. In 
many cases these costs amount to from 3 to 5 per cent. of the 
total payroll. 


always 


The cost of teaming, as distinguished from cartage and haul- 
age, is an integral part of practically all outside construction 
and must be considered in the installation of poles, cross arms, 
underground conduit, aerial and underground cable, and prac- 
tically all other parts of the distribution system. In those 
cases where the company owns teams, the cost will be some- 
what reduced below the cost where the teams must be hired. 
However, in the case where the company does own teams, the 
construction work should be charged with the cost of feed, 
bedding, medicine and veterinary supplies, shoeing, equipment 
and harness repairs, depreciation of equipment, vehicles and 
horses, stable labor and numerous other items which can be 
readily called to mind. 

The cost of automobile truck repairs and expenses are also 
of the same nature as the cost of teaming. Cost of power is 
an element of expense which affects the cost of certain por- 
tions of the general construction. Power is often required 
for such work as pumping water for excavations, power used 
to operate cranes, rock crushers, etc. In many cases, under- 
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ground conduit trenches must be constantly pumped out, in 
order to keep the water low enough for the work to be car- 
ried on. 

The cost of gasoline used in making splices and the solder 
used are details that are often apt to be omitted in the prepa- 
ration of unit costs for cable and wire. 

WasTeEp MATERIALS. 

An element which sometimes amounts to an unexpectedly 
large total is the item of wasted material. Cable ends must 
be cut off for splicing and the lead sheath must be cut back. 
A large amount of solder is always wasted when splices are 
being made, short wire ends are clipped off and often left 
on the ground, paint is scattered to the four winds when stand- 
ing poles are being painted and, in fact, the item of waste is 
of considerable importance even when poles are painted before 
erection. It has been common experience that a large amount 
of material is stolen after it had been distributed for erection. 
Material is often wasted because of mistakes in measurement 
and errors in the original plans, and finally, a large amount 
of expense is always caused by breakage of material during 
the installation period. 

The cost of tree trimming and the cost of trees which are 
purchased outright before they may be cut, are costs which af- 
fect not only the installation of poles but the installation of 
aerial wire and cable. In many towns, it is impossible to cut 
trees or to trim them and the cost of erecting wire and cable 
is, of course, greatly increased on account of the extra labor 
caused by threading it through the branches. Under these con- 
ditions, the wire and cable must often be protected by special 
guards from branches and in case of aerial wire, it is often 
necessary to string insulated wire through the trees to pre- 
vent leakage during wet weather. 

The cost of installing telephones is often increased by the 
necessity of determining the proper location in the house and 
the necessity for making an inspection of premises before the 
instruments are installed. Allowances should also be made 
for testing out circuits and lines after the telephone is in place. 
This operation generally requires a part of the time of the 
wire chief, the operator and the installer. Consideration should 
always be given to the fact that the installation of telephone 
instruments must be of the piecemeal character by nature. In- 
struments cannot be installed except at the order of a cus- 
tomer and it is often necessary for one or two men to make 
long trips to install a single instrument. 

I have not attempted to discuss all the various details which 
affect the cost of each portion of a utility property but trust 
that the outline will have covered some of the more important 
factors and will serve to point out in a general way the ele- 
ments that must be considered in the preparation of compre- 
hensive unit costs. 





Operations of the Home Telephone Co., of Joplin, Mo. 


An indication of the high esteem in which the Home 
Telephone Co., of Joplin, Mo., is held by its subscribers is 
contained in an article which appeared in a recent issue of 
the Missouri Trades Unionist, a Joplin publication. The 
present Joplin exchange of the Home Telephone Co. is 
the result of a consolidation of the former Bell and Home 
exchanges, under the ownership of the Home Telephone 
Co. This is one of the Gary properties, Theodore Gary 
being president; A. F. Adams, vice-president; W. H. War- 
ren, secretary and treasurer, and W. O. Randall, general 
superintendent. 

Following are extracts from the article appearing in 
the Missouri Trades Unionist: 


“Any city which has numbered among its public service 
companies one that is a home concern and operated by 
home capital, should feel justly proud, and its citizens 
should give it their complete co-operation and support. 
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Joplin is particularly fortunate in having a telephone com- 
pany that is owned and operated by Joplin citizens who, in 
the past, have done a great deal toward the city’s advance- 
ment. 

This company, since its inception, has always endeavored 
to do everything in its power to give the public the very 
best service and recently demonstrated its faith in Joplin 
by purchasing the property of the Bell company in the 
city of Joplin. Since taking over the Bell holdings, the 
company has installed considerable new equipment, im- 
portant among which is a new switchboard, and it has not 
allowed expense to interfere with its development in any 
way. Today the Telephone Co., housed in its 
own fireproof building, with all wires underground, is one 


Home 


of the most up-to-date and best equipped plants in the 
country. The complete equipment of the plant and the 
splendid service given, stand as a criterion of the progres- 
sive management, and the fact that the company has always 
given its employes first consideration, making their sur- 
roundings as comfortable and pleasant as possible, accounts 
for the perfect harmony. The wages paid to its employes 
run into many thousands of dollars yearly, and the com- 
pany has merited commendation for its fair attitude toward 
labor. 

Its magnificent building, with three stories and a base- 
ment, is ideal in point of construction and would be a 
credit to a city many times the size of Joplin. In the base- 
ment is located the department, 
trouble is given immediate attenion, the heating plant, the 
power plant, and the drinking water system. The offices 
of the executives of the company and the general offices 
are located on the main floor. The second floor is devoted 
to the engineer’s office, where plans are drawn for all con- 
struction work, with service observers’ quarters and the 
telephone operating room. The operating room is well 
lighted and ventilated, no artificial light being required 
during the daytime. Lunch is served to the employes 
gratis at noon and night. 

The company has worked out many features of its own, 
important among which is the automatic tube system, by 
means of which all trouble coming to the information op- 
erator’s desk is relayed to the wire chief where it is given 
immediate atention. By a mechanical contrivance a com- 
plete record is kept of all calls handled by each individual. 
The company with its complete system has everything 
at its finger-tips and is in position to handle all trouble in 
the quickest possible time.” 


wire chief’s where all 





A. T. & T. Stock Held by 62,000. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., on May 1, 
kad 62,000 stockholders, a number exceeded only by the 
United States Steel Corporation and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
read Co. Neither of the last two companies, however, can 
boast of the fact that 60 per cent. of its shareholders are 
residents of one state, or that half of their capital stock 
is held in one state. Such is the case with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the state of Massachusetts. 

Statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & Co., covering April 
1, 1915, and April 1, 1914, show but little change in the 
stockholders and the amounts of stock they hold. The larg- 
est individual holder of A. T. & T. stock is Joseph J. Slocum, 
ot New York, who owns 20,400 shares, the same amount he 
held in 1914. George F. Baker is the next largest individual 
stockholder, having 16,760 shares. The Bankers Trust Co. 
appears as the trustee for 55,314 shares, as compared with 
55,948 shares in 1914. 

Harvard College holds 3,691 shares, against 321 shares 
in 1914, and Brown University is a stockholder to the extent 
of 1,210 shares. 




















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 
The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 
Answers are not to 


For the 


ing section bearing the same number. 
be sent to TELEpuONyY for criticism. benefit of 
those desiring the advantages of a correspondence course, 
the Engineering Extension Department of the lowa State 
College has volunteered to answer questions and criticize 
replies to questions and solutions of the problems which 
will be presented from time to time in connection with the 
course. No charge will be made for this service and the 
offer applies to all subscribers of TELEPHONY regardless of 
whether they live in lowa or elsewhere. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Engineering Extension Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

122. What are the three factors that affect the efficiency of 
a telephone circuit as regards transmission of voice currents? 

123. Explain the effect of resistance of a circuit upon trans- 
mission. 

124. 


125. 


What is meant by charging of a circuit? 
How may the effect of capacity upon transmission be 
explained ? 

126. What useful purpose does high insulation perform in 


the telephone circuit? 


CHAPTER VII. 
127. Self-induction. 
phone line represented in Fig. 51-A. 


The Magneto Line. (Continued.) 


Let us consider for a moment the tele- 
It will be noted that 
there are four telephones connected across the line between 
the two terminals, one of which may be a switchboard. From 
the discussion of insulation it might not be clear why these 
telephones do not cause a serious loss in the voice currents 
sent from one of the telephones to the switchboard. It is true 
that each ringer bridged across the two line wires has the 
effect of lowering the insulation between the two wires of the 
circuit as a whole, to direct currents. This has no great effect 
on the transmission of the alternating voice currents, as any 
coil of wire offers a much greater resistance to alternating 
This re- 


sistance to alternating currents is greatly increased if the coil of 


current than it does to direct or continuous current. 
wire is fitted with an iron core. For this reason there is prac- 
tically no leakage of alternating voice currents through the 
telephone ringer. 

It will be remembered that when the telephone is idle, the 
ringer coil is the only piece of equipment attached to the line 
wires. In Fig. 51-B are shown in theory three ringer coils, 
with their iron cores, connected to the line wires. The wires 
it the left extend to a telephone in use. The voice currents 


coming over the line wires from this telephone are alternat- 
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ing in character and of high frequency. Let us assume that 
the first flow of voice current over the line has the direction 
shown by the heavy arrows. Applying the law of electromag- 
netic polarity, it is clear that this will create a south magnetic 


pole at the right hand pole of each of the ringer magnets. But 
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Fig. 51. Bridging Line and Self-Inductance of Ringer Coils. 


the magnetic lines of force created in the core will extend 
out and around the magnetic circuit of the ringer which threads 
all the other turns of the winding and the magnetic whirls 
around the wire of each turn will reach and enclose the neigh- 
boring turn of the coil. Now these lines of force will be 
threaded through the turns of the winding very rapidly, owing 
to the rapid changes in the strength of the voice currents. 

We have seen that, when magnetic lines of force are caused 
to thread the turns of any coil, an electromotive force or volt- 
age is created in the turns threaded by them. We have also 
learned that the direction of the induced electromotive force 
or voltage is such as would oppose the flow of the current that 
It is that 
the value or strength of the induced electromotive force is 


created it. Another fact has also been brought out. 
dependent upon the rate of threading magnetic lines through 
the turns of the winding. We should naturally expect to 
find that the rapidly alternating voice currents would create 
a very high opposing electromotive force due to the high rate 
of threading of magnetic lines of force through the turns of 
the winding. That is what occurs and this opposing electromo- 
tive force is so high, when voice currents are considered, as to 
practically neutralize the original flow of current into the wind- 
ings of the ringers. In Fig. 51-B if the first flow of current is 
in the direction shown by the solid arrows, the induced volt- 
age produced will be in the direction shown by the dotted 
arrows and will tend to destroy the voltage of the voice cur- 
rent flowing in the ringer coils. Being in the opposite direc- 
tion it will practically prevent any further flow of current 
through the ringer winding. This will have the effect of con- 
fining the voice currents to the line wires and compelling them 
to reach the distant station or switchboard as desired. 


This property of a ringer or other coil, is known as its self- 
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induction and is thoroughly effective in preventing any serious 
leakage of voice currents on circuits containing bridged ringers. 
It must be noted that it is necessary to have a sufficient number 
of turns in the ringer winding to create an opposing voltage 


high enough to render this action effective. If the number of 
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Fig. 21. Enclosed Form of Magnetic Circuit. 


turns is too low, the induced electromotive force in opposi- 
tion to the first flow of voice current will not be strong enough 
to oppose the leakage of the voice currents. In magneto 
switchboards an electromagnet with an enclosed form of mag- 
netic circuit (TELEPHONY, March 27, Fig. 21) is often bridged 
across the connecting cord and is used for a clearing-out or 
ring-off drop. The amount of leakage through such a drop 
is practically zero. 

It should also be noted at this time that the permeability of 
the magnetic circuit of such a ringer or drop is most im- 
portant. If the permeability of the magnetic circuit is high, 
the number of lines of force created by the voice currents 
will be greater and the “choking” or reducing effect on the 
leakage of voice currents correspondingly greater. 

In bridging telephones the ringers are of high resistance only 
because it is necessary to place a large number of turns on their 
spools. The mechanical dimensions of the spool are fixed and 
to secure the high number of turns required, smaller wire must 
be used. The use of small wire, together with the use of a 


greater length of it, increases the resistance of the entire wind- 


ing. (To be Continued) 


Practical Talks Just Among Ourselves. 

The telephone in Burch’s drug store was used a great 
deal. 
service and the store telephone was of the desk standard 
type. 
and he found a great many ways to use his telephone. He 
insisted that he could always talk satisfactorily from the 
booth, but that he never could do so from the desk tele- 
Each troubleman had inspected both of the instru- 
The result was that the bat- 
teries were new, as were the receiver cords, and the wiring 
In view of the fact that 


There was an extension in a booth for pay station 


The druggist was a very pleasant man in every way 


phone. 
ments times without number. 


had been inspected inch by inch. 
complaints came not only from the druggist, but also from 
the physicians in the town, the manager of the telephone 
company felt certain that there was a genuine case of trou- 
ble on the line, although no one had ever been able to re- 
produce the scratchy, interrupted transmission invariably re- 
ported. 

The “chronic” expert had handled the case several times 
without result, but instead of dismissing the matter from 
mind, he kept turning the conditions over as he worked, 
until he felt sure that the trouble only appeared when Mr. 
Now this trou- 


Burch was talking from the desk telephone. 
bleman had been acquiring the theory of the telephone in- 
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strument by reading TELEPHONY, and he felt that he could 
ultimately locate the cause of the trouble. It never oc- 
curred to him to doubt the existence of this trouble because 
ke had never been able to locate it. Every time he passed 
the drug store, he stopped in for a moment on the chance 
that something would happen which would give him an 
idea as to the nature of the troublesome condition. 

As he entered the store one day, Mr. Burch was talking 
to one of the physicians about a very serious case of sick- 
ness and was having a great deal of trouble in doing so. 
The troubleman noticed that Mr. Burch had taken the desk 
stand from the counter and placed its base against his chest, 
leaving the transmitter in very nearly a horizontal position. 
It occurred to him that possibly this particular transmitter 
had a little less granular carbon in its carbon cell than it 
should, and that its position caused this granular carbon 
to fall away from the upper one of the carbon electrodes. 
If this were the case, he knew that the battery current would 
be interrupted in the primary circuit of the induction coil 
more or less. This would make the entire circuit noisy and 
scratchy. 

Now this troubleman believed in fixing a case of trouble, 
whenever or wherever he found it, whether it had been assigned 
Full of his theory, he asked Mr. Burch to 
call the physician again and to hold the transmitter in a 
To his delight, Mr. 


talked to the physician with perfect satisfaction and found 


to him or not. 


more nearly vertical position. Burch 
out also that he had not correctly understood the doctor’s 
directions before, owing to the noisy line. The troubleman 
cautioned him about always keeping the transmitter of a 
desk telephone in as nearly a vertical position as possible 
and promised to change the transmitter soon. He realized, 
however, that habit in such matters is strong, so he tested 
several transmitters in a horizontal position until he found 
one which did not “break.” The next day this transmitter 
was placed on the desk stand in the drug store, and since 
that time the complaints of Mr. Burch have ceased. 

Needless to say, the company’s manager was well pleased 
with the “head work” of this troubleman. He took care 
that the other troublemen heard of it and arranged that 
they could in their spare time study the theory of the vari- 
ous parts of the telephone. “To become an expert,” he 
told them, “it is necessary to combine study with practical 
work. Spending 15 minutes a day in real study will accom- 
plish surprising results in two years’ time.” 





Deeds Filed by New Kansas Telephone Co. 

W. P. Hemphill, president of the Kansas Telephone Co., 
cf Ottawa, Kan., has filed with C. F. Houser, register of 
deeds, the transfer deeds and the certification of the $750,- 
000 authorized bond issue of the company. 

The deeds are the two made by the Kansas City Long 
Distance and the Missouri & Kansas telephone companies. 
The former company transfers its entire Ottawa plant to 
the new company, while the latter sells all but the switch- 
boards and telephones. 

The new company which now owns the telephone busi- 
ness in Ottawa is issuing at the present time $140,000 in 
bends to complete improvements to the new exchange. For 
the bond issue the Commerce Trust Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., is the trustee. 








Testing of Loading Coils and Cases Before Installation 


Various Tests Made on Loading Coils During Manufacture and Assembly—Methods of Connecting Windings 
of Coils and Results Obtained—Equipment Used for Testing—Cross Talk in Testing 
Circuits and Means for Reducing It—Final Installment 


By W. N. Furthmann 


Cross talk in a loading coil may be caused by capacity 
unbalance, mutual capacity, effective resistance unbalance, 
inductance unbalance and direct current resistance unbal- 
ance. It may be caused by a combination of two or more 
of these unbalances, or it may be the result of all of them 
acting separately or collectively. Even in a high efficiency 
coil, where every effort is made to balance all known un- 
balances, not only in the design of the coil but also in its 
manufacture, an iron core, made up of wire unequaiiy an- 
nealed, would introduce cross talk. 

If every precaution is used to eliminate or reduce cross 
talk before a coil is installed in service, cross talk will ap- 
pear in the coil when it is subjected to a higher or lower 
temperature than was present when the coil was finally 
adjusted for cross talk at the factory. It will be apparent, 
therefore, that cross talk is liable to appear at any time 
or at any place not only in a coil’s manufacture but also 
after it is in service. It will also be clear that no matter 
how highly scientific in design a coil may be, or no mat- 
ter how much care is used in its manufacture, appearance 
of cross talk in the field will defeat and overcome the 
most elaborate defenses set up by the best transmission 
experts known to the art. In other words, a loading coil 
that causes cross talk in a long line is a detriment rather 
than an assistance to good transmission. 

In order to keep cross talk to that point where its latent 
powers are negligible or so weak that even the collection 
of all its forces will still be comparatively harmless, 
the following tests are made on the coil and the case with 
the cable stub attached, and the unit of loading of which it 
forms a part: 

The circuit used in testing adjacent side circuit phantom 
loading coils for cross talk, with the cable studs attached, is 
shown in Fig. 7. The same circuit used for testing ad- 
jacent side circuit phantom coils without the cable stub 
is shown in Fig. 8-.4, and Fig. 8-B shows the circuit for 
testing adjacent phantom loading coils without the cable 
stub. 

In both diagrams, Fig. 8, it will be noted that any de- 
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Fig. 7. Testing Circuit for Cross Talk in Phantom Coils. 


sired connection of the coils may be substituted in testing 
all of the coils for cross talk. The cross talk tests of load- 
ing coils designed for loading phantomed circuits may be 
classified into three groups: Cross talk of individual coils; 
cross talk between adjacent coils on the same dowel, and 
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cross talk of a unit of loading consisting 
coil and two side circuit coils. 

Individual side circuit phantom coils are not tested for 
cross talk. They are, however, tested when a unit of load- 
ing is tested for cross talk. 

Individual phantom coils are tested for cross talk. When 


of a phantom 




















Fig. 8. Circuits for Testing Cross Talk in Coils Without Cable Stub. 


tested individually, the phantom connection is used. To 
obtain this connectton it will be noted from Fig. 8-B that 
it is necessary to connect terminals A, Cs and Ci A: to the 
upper or distributing side of the circuit, as shown by coil A 
and terminals D,, Bi, and By Dz to the listening side of the 
circuit, as shown by coil B. 

In the winding of individual phantom coils every pre- 
caution is used to obtain equal windings. Counters are 
placed on all of the winding machines to obtain an equal 
number of turns in all of the inner and outer windings. A 
large number of process tests for direct current resistance 
and inductance are made to check the various operations. 

The coils, therefore, pass through a large number of 
hands during these operations. It is on account of this 
that errors in measuring, calculating and tabulation are 
certain to take place in the commercial manufacture of any 
piece of electrical apparatus, no matter what steps are 
taken to safeguard it. Variations in raw materials and in 
the dimensions of the core and coil are also bound to exist. 

These variations, taken separately, might be of small 
moment, but taken together, when very small units of 
current are used at high frequency, are sure to produce 
that ever present power termed cross talk. It has, there- 
fore, been found absolutely necessary to balance the wind- 
ings of the coil with a sufficient number of non-inductive 
turns of German silver wire to reduce the resultant cross 
talk of the completed coil before it is assembled in the 
case. The same process for reducing cross talk is used in 
both the individual phantom aerial and cable loading coils. 
Individual phantom coils are tested for cross talk from 
phantom to side and side to side in the bridge circuit 
shown in Fig. 7. 

The most important cross talk tests made consist of 
those which are applied to adjacent side circuit and phan- 
tom coils. In Figs. 1 to 8 inclusive we have a ready ref- 
erence not only of the possible connections for which a 
loading coil may be tested but also the flow of the current 
with these connections. It will therefore be possible to 
tabulate the connections that are used for making the most 
important tests for cross talk. The following connee- 
tions of windings may give rise to cross talk between 
adjacent side circuit coils: 

1. Windings of disturbing coil (coil A Fig. 8-.4) in se- 
ries aiding (coil B, Fig 8-A). 
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2. Windings of disturbing coil in series aiding; windings 
of coil listened on in parallel opposing. 

3. ‘Windings of disturbing coil in parallel opposing; 
windings of coil listened on in series aiding. 

4. Windings of disturbing coil in parallel 
windings of coil listened on in parallel opposing. 


opposing; 
In this con- 
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Fig. 9. Connections of Coils In a Unit of Loading. 


nection all of the windings are opposed to each other. The 
resultant cross talk found in the meter would be the unbal- 
ance capacity of the coils in the circuit in addition to the 
residual and electrostatic capacity of the bridge itself. 

The following connections of the windings may give rise 
to cross talk between adjacent phantom loading coils: 

1. Windings of disturbing coil (coil A, Fig. 8-B) having 
a phantom connection, listening coil (coil B Fig. 8-B) in 
series Opposing. 

2. Windings 


of disturbing coils having phantom con- 
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quad cables soldered to the terminal leads of the in- 
dividual coils. The splicing in all cases is made by means 
of a copper terminal which is slotted for soldering. 

If the aiding or opposing effect of the adjacent side 
circuits is low and the cross talk of the phantom coil has 
been. successfully adjusted, the resultant cross talk of the 
unit of loading will be reduced to a minimum quantity. If, 
however, the resultant cross talk of the unit of loading is 
excessive, it may be further reduced by transposing or 
poling for cross talk. The same method of poling is 
used for aerial and cable units of loading. 

Poling cable units of loading is somewhat more difficult 
than in the case of aerial units, inasmuch as it is neces- 
sary to take into account the capacity unbalances of the 
connecting cable quads in addition to the cross talk un- 
balances of the three coils composing the unit of loading. 
In the case of the cable coils, it is also necessary in poling, 
to maintain the color scheme of the cables, so that when 
the cable stub is connected to the quad or dowel cables in 
the connecting chamber of the case, its color scheme 
may in turn be maintained. If the color scheme were not 
maintained, it would be necessary to issue a complicated 
specification to the installers in the field, with the ship- 
ment of each case. As the cases are shipped promiscu- 
ously throughout the country, it-is evident that the main- 
taining of a predetermined color scheme is worthy of any 








Views Showing Cross Talk Set Now Used in the Field for Testing Loading Coils. 


nection; windings of listening coil also having the phan- 
tom connection. 

3. Windings of disturbing coil connected in series op- 
posing, windings of coil listened on in series opposing. 

4. The reverse of the disturbing and listening coil as 
noted under connections 1, 2 and 3 would also produce 
cross talk. The resultant cross talk thus obtained would 
be less or more than the cross talk obtained with connec- 
tions 1, 2 and 3, depending upon the amount of cross talk 
obtained in measuring the coils individually. 

Units of loading, consisting of a phantom and two side 
circuit coils, are also tested for cross talk. The units 
of loading of both aerial and cable coils are alike. Aerial 
units of loading are connected by splicing to the terminal 
leads of the coils; cable units of loading have connecting 


poling expense which may be entailed in its preserva- 
tion. 

It will be noted from the numbering and arrangement 
of the terminals in Fig. 9 that seven methods or com- 
binations of poling may be obtained. These combinations 
are: 

The reversal of terminals 1 and 2. 

The reversal of terminals 3 and 4. 
The reversal of terminals 5 and 6. 
The reversal of terminals 7 and 8. 

5. The substitution of terminals 1 and 2 for terminals 

and 4. 

6. The substitution 
7 and 8. 

7. The reversal of terminals 5 and 6, or 7 and 8, in 
making these _ substitutions. 


of terminals 5 and 6 for terminals 








June 12, 1915. 


It is thus seen that any combination that does not re- 
quire the splitting of a pair of terminals may be used. 

In the design of a cross talk bridge, the same care of 
shielding must be used as is necessary in the design of an 
effective resistance and inductance bridge. It will be 
noted, however, upon reference to Fig. 7, that the circuit 
of the cross talk bridge does not contain ratio arms, 
inductometers, or large variable resistances. It will also 
be noted that in testing for cross talk, a current of a 
frequency of 890 cycles is used instead of 1,780 cycles, 
which is used when testing for effective resistance and in- 
ductance. The danger of electrostatic capacity, mutual 
capacity and capacity unbalance in the cross talk circuit is 
not as great as in the other. 

As a unit of cross talk is expressed in millionths of the 
main cross talk bridge circuit, it will be obvious that a 
cross talk meter is a very sensitive instrument. It is 
therefore absolutely necessary in designing such a meter 
and the cross talk bridge with which it is used, to re- 
move all danger of overhearing among the parts of which 
these instruments are composed. This feature of measur- 
ing cross talk is termed residual cross talk. 

Before cross talk became known as the destructive 
agent of loading coils, and the most powerful enemy to 
long distance service, the coils were tested for capacity 
unbalance only. About 100 phantom coils were installed 
before the writer designed a bridge which would not only 
at all times be free from residual cross talk but which 
was also small enough in size to be used as a commercial 
set in a small enclosed testing room. The first set de- 
signed by the A. T. & T. Co. was six feet square. The 
sets now in use for both shop and field testing are 18 
inches wide and 12 inches long, and about five inches 
deep. The accompanying illustration gives a general idea of 
the cross talk set now used in the field. 

The first cross talk set was operated by means of 
double pole, double throw knife switches. The present 
set contains in place of switches a two-way, locking 
switchboard key. The wiring of the original set lay ex- 
posed on top of the flat mounting board of which the 
board was composed. The resistance coils of the original 
set were flat mica insulated resistances. The resistance 
coils of the new set are wound on brass spools one inch 
in diameter and about one inch long. The non-inductive 
windings are impregnated with compound and _ shielded 
with a brass shell. It was impossible to remove 250 
units of residual cross talk which was intermittently pres- 
ent in the old set. The new design of set was adjusted 
and calibrated to within 1/100th of 1 per cent. in accuracy 
for residual cross talk. In other words, if the cross 
talk set of the new design contained cross talk, it would 
not be audible in a receiver, although its presence might 
be detected by means of a galvanometer. 

A general idea of the construction of a cross talk 
meter may be obtained upon reference to one of the illus- 
trations and the diagram of connections given in Fig. 10. 
The first cross talk meter was calibrated for 15,000 units 
of cross talk; the type of set now used is calibrated for 
1,000 units. 

Cross talk in a high efficiency loading coil is consid- 
ered excessive if it exceeds 100 units. It may be noted 
that the original cross talk bridge used in measuring the 
first coils installed in the transcontinental telephone line 
contained twice as much cross talk as is even now 
permitted in the coil itself. The revised design of meter 
has an ultimate capacity of one-fifteenth of the old type. 

The following data relates to the discovery of the im- 
portance of cross talk and its rapid elimination thereafter: 

The first loading coil, an air core copper coil, was 
manufactured in 1899, and was not then tested for cross 
talk. The estimated cross talk, based on tests made 
in 1911 on the average of coils manufactured, was 5,000 
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units. The first cross talk meter was designed in 
and had an ultimate capacity of 15,000 units. 
The average cross talk of toroidal repeating coils used 
in toll cord circuits for loaded service in 1900, was 6,000 
units. In 1911, by means of a new cross talk bridge and 
by use of the same method of adjustment followed in re- 
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Fig. 10. Circuit of Cross Talk Meter. 


ducing cross talk in a loading coil, the cross talk in re- 
peating coils was reduced to 50 units. 

The first 100 loading coils having iron cores manufac- 
tured for the New York-Chicago telephone line in 1900 
were not tested at all for cross talk. The average esti- 
mated cross talk from unbalance capacity tests made in 
1900, was 1,000 units. 

The first phantom loading coils were manufactured in 
1911 and were tested for cross talk with a bridge having 
250 units of residual cross talk in the bridge alone. The 
estimated cross talk of the first 100 coils installed was 
750 units, measured with a meter of 15,000 units capa- 
city. 

A new cross talk bridge was designed in 1910 which 
was free from all residual cross talk. 

A new method of adjusting individual phantom coils 
was discovered in 1910 by balancing windings with extra 
non-inductive turns of German silver wire, which re- 
duced the cross talk limits to 250 units. 

The first phantom cable coils manufactured in 1910 
for a unit of loading for the New York-Washington line 
averaged 500 units of cross talk. The cases for these 
coils were not designed for poling, nor could the cables be 
tested for capacity unbalance. 

The cross talk in a unit of loading for the coils manu- 
factured for the Boston-New York line, by a change in 
the design of the case, was reduced to an average of 100 
units in April, 1911. These cases were designed so that 
the units of loading could be poled and cable stub con- 
nected and poled also, after it had been manufactured, for 
a small capacity unbalance of 15 micro-microfarads mini- 
mum and 50 micro-microfarads maximum. 

By a new method of adjusting windings and the de- 
velopment of a new high efficiency coil in 1912 and 1913, 
cross talk was reduced tu an average of 50 units. 

It will be clearly evident from this data that as cross 
talk was reduced, the efficiency of a loading coil neces- 
sary for a transcontinental service became a reality. 

(Conclusion. ) 





Bell to Absorb Home Company in Maquoketa, Iowa. 

The Iowa Telephone Co. has purchased the entire hold- 
ings of the Maquoketa Home Telephone Co., at Maquoketa, 
Icwa, and is making arrangements to consolidate the system 
with its Maquoketa exchange. 





Northern Indiana Independents to Meet. 
The Northern Indiana Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in La Porte, Ind., 
on June 16 and 17. 








A Big Decision | 


The Changing Idea—Size and Monopoly 
By J. C. Kelsey 


“Oh Mores! Oh Tempora!” You are familiar with the 
classic complaint of that good old Roman. 

Cicero thought the world was going to the dogs because some 
of his contemporaries would not agree with some of his fixed 
ideas. As have many other men, he thought himself the only 
true prophet, and that upon his shoulders rested the responsibil- 
ity of saving the world from disaster. 


Ten or eleven years ago the United States Supreme Court 
said that all combinations, mergers and consolidations of com- 
peting companies were illegal. That idea was based upon fear. 
The court feared that the mergers contemplated or consum- 
mated a decade ago would sweep the world clean. 

They were frightened at the possible size and power of some 
of the enterprises. They had visions, as well as suspicions, that 
this all-devouring industrial monster would run amuck among 
the smaller dealers and ruin them without exception. 


Judges are human. They were lawyers who have served 
business men and have charged fees for their services. They 
know something of poverty and what a dollar is worth, and 
how hard it is to get. : 

They are men who read and think, and who know more of 
the facts and fancies of industry than we suspect. They are 
naturally influenced by public sentiment, as well as public ex- 
perience. They read the daily papers and no magazine is miss- 
ing from their library table. 

When public conditions demand a certain ruling, all they 
have to do is to sort out a bunch of expedient precedents, and 
give a popular decision. 


Ten years ago judges thought all mergers were wrong and 
illegal. It was a most natural conclusion. 

J. P. Morgan had made no concealment of his intention to 
have a monopoly of steel. He absolutely intended to control 
this important line of endeavor. He would listen to no sugges- 
tion that he should not merge every branch of steel into one 
mighty force. 

He frightened President McKinley and he naturally fright- 
ened the United States Supreme Court, as well as all the 
other courts—and he frightened you too. You did not dream 
that he would fail to accomplish his purpose. 


Twenty years ago, or even less, men sat supinely by and made 
little or no resistance to corporate ambition. It was dangerous 
at that time, as no self-respecting corporation had in its con- 
stitution any clause that forbade it burning a rival competi- 
tor’s factory or poisoning his well. 

Individuals and small corporations feared to become active 
or prominent in opposition to the plans and ways of financiers 
because they were not protected by law or public opinion. 

The big financier was immune from attack or prosecution 
because he was amenable only to a higher law—at least he and 
we thought so. Even in your town, your rich man could shoot 
a shot gun in the city limits and your city marshal would 
not arrest him. 


Public opinion has since changed greatly. Today, the courts, 
realizing that combination is only effective a part of the way, 
have gotten over their fears. A part of the way is all that 
any human achievement can economically go. 

Today, according to the court, a merger is merely the “hon- 
est exercise of one’s right to contract for one’s benefit when 
it is unaccompanied by any wrongful motive to injure others.” 


The United States Steel Corporation merely and apparently 
exercised a right to contract for its own benefit, and did not 
break a law because it could only manage to corner about a 
half of the business. 

The Steel trust was held not guilty as charged. The court 
held that the dinners of the Steel men were only ordinary 
dinners; that there is no sin to contemplate a profit; and that 
as there were many husky competitors, there could not be any 
combination in restraint of trade. In other words, a combina- 
tion to be guilty of restraint must have all the trade. 


Four judges, sitting for two years, going over 12,000 pages 
of testimony and examining 4,000 exhibits, decided that the 
government had no case against the so-called steel trust. 

In that great array of exhibits were facts which you and I 
do not know. However, there were facts enough to convince 
the judges that the child of Morgan, while it started out as 
a deadly restrainer of trade, had utterly failed to become one. 
It has only financially succeeded. 

We have learned that the size of a business has no bearing 
at all, the question merely being how it is carried on. We 
have really learned from the court that no individual can be 
in danger of monopoly as long as competition is healthy and 
virile. 


The court struck the final death blow to big business in 
one sense. Big business has lost its bluff, simply because the 
facts in this case show that the independent steel men never 
stopped a moment. 

It is a great upset. For many years the magazines teemed 
with stories of the lives and experiences of captains of in- 
dustry. We were taught that these men had more or less 
divine power and that no mortal could behold them. 

Any criticism of their acts or any adverse suggestion about 
big business under their control, was only met with silent con- 
tempt. It was even met with pity, for how could a mortal 
have the nerve to discuss something that he could not pos- 
sibly understand? It was really rank impertinence, they in- 
dignantly said. 


The New Jersey judges are judges of human nature. They 
merely say:that no monopoly is possible if human beings are 
not too lazy to resist it. 

No monopoly can exist if a moderate attempt is made to 
compete with it. We have seen this in our own commercial 
lives. We know that the Bell company could have been a 
monopoly had you not chosen to compete with them. So 
would steel and other forms of industry. 

The gist of the decision seems to be that monopoly ques- 
tions are not for courts—they are merely up to competitors and 
people themselves. 


The Bell company is a sizable company. To many it seems 
to be as a roaring monopoly bent upon destroying every com- 
petitor. It is imposing. It carries large bank deposits. It 
has handsome buildings, good long distance lines and its figures 
run into millions. 

Could you solemly swear and prove that even with its size, 
it is a monopoly? Could you say it had a monopoly in Kansas. 
Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota and a dozen other 
states? 

In the light of this latest decision, neither the Bell com- 
pany nor its factory could be convicted of restraint of trade 
and suffer dissolution. We had better save our breath. 
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June 12, 1915. 


The ability of the Bell company to become a monopoly de- 


If you care to stay in 
There is nothing more 


pends upon you as a telephone man. 
the business, it cannot drive you out. 
stable than your subscriber list. 

The steel manufacturers had the same situation. They could 
have sold out and made a steel monopoly possible, but the 
business was too profitable. The New Jersey court seems to 
have passed the buck up to the people most interested. 

In other words, a monopoly of one concern is merely a vol- 
untary act on the part of its competitors. 





Apply this to our manufacturing situation. Any manufac- 
turer who attends to the ordinary functions of his business, 
can get work to do. No one need have fear of invasion. 

The Bell factory merely rushed into the field to try for a 
monopoly. It had no way of compelling it. It tried every plan 
to win business and become a monopoly—truly a misguided 
thing to try. Every order you give it tends to make it a 
monopoly. You, alone, are the guilty party if the government 
should ever start to investigate. The Bell factory commits 
no sin when it sells to you, but you commit a potential sin 
when you buy. 

It gets back to this point: A business worth while monop- 
olizing cannot be monopolized because men will want to divide 


its profits. But one not worth monopolizing will not be monop- 
olized because of a lack of profit. Nothing seems to succeed 
as much as success. 





It is true that the steel case is not finished. Courts are not 
always unanimous. We learned that in the famous Kellogg 
case. The court of appeals reversed the circuit court, and 
the supreme court reversed the appellate court. Justice was 
not long denied. 

It is equally true of the public mind. It is not the same every 
day. The change is due to the education and experience that 
comes from passing time. The public merely has to experi- 
ment, just as scientists do. In the march of time, we may have 
perfection. 

We do not want to be overwhelmed in the act of failing 
to heed the changed conditions. We must heed the signs of 
the times. 


In our field, we may rest serenely content that a monopoly 
in the telephone business is not desirable or desired. A com- 
plete monopoly would increase the present cost of telephone 
service to a great extent. 

The Bell interests, holding the large centers with the help 
of toll lines, have but an average earning of $40 per tele- 
phone. If they had to serve every farm and local telephone 
on the scale they work on now, it would require no imagina- 
tion to say that the average charge would have to go to $50 
per telephone. Do you believe for one moment that the public 
would pay for it? 





We are really governed by our pocketbooks. That is the 
basis of the steel decision. It is the basis of the telephone busi- 
ness. 

We came into the telephone business because it seemed profit- 
able. We have stayed in it because it has proved profitable. 

Those who found it unprofitable, or disappointing, got out. 
They sold out, or are trying to get out. And the chances are 
ten to one that the people who sold to their Bell competitors, 
sought the opportunity to sell rather than the Bell sought the 
chance to buy. We have few records of Bell raids upon In- 
dependent property if we tell the truth. 


The investor holds the pocketbook. He wants to invest his 
money in something which not only pays him a dividend but 
enhances in value as well. 

If we succeed in our business, we must attract the investor 
by deeds as well as words. We must give him value received. 
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We cannot hope to coax an investor into an investment in which 
there is no hope of relief if the undertaking should turn out 
a failure. In other words, if we stick absolutely to a rule that 
an investment once made is made for all time, we are placing 
too great a handicap on our industry. 


Investors want “merely the honest exercise of one’s right 
to contract for one’s benefit.” That is what the New Jersey 
court said was the right of the steel investor. That is the 
right your investors demand. Somehow we have denied the 
telephone investor this very right. We want him to stick 
throught thick and thin. We think he should take his losses 
and smile. 

We have decisions which allow one competing utility to ab- 
sorb its competitor without loss to the investor in each con- 
cern. It would seem that, unless we take a liberal view of 
the rights of investors, we are making a mistake. Investors 
should have the right to save themselves. Attorney generals! 
Please take notice. 

When the public, by its own act, invites a second or com- 
peting utility to come into a locality, it makes itself responsible 
for whatever waste or loss comes from the transaction. When 
the second company finds itself hopelessly distanced, its 
capital gone, its hope of dividends lost, it does not present a 
very pleasing spectacle. You do not want any of its stock. 

It does no good to the business as a whole to prevent such 
a merger. A property in such a condition buys nothing. Its 
credit is no good and it is a sorry example for our enemies 
to hold up to our investors. It should be cheerfully dispensed 
with and forgotten, except by the public which is paying for 
its economic blunder. 

There are many localities in the country where a merger 
presents plain common sense. Not only would it restore money 
to unfortunate investors to put into other channels, but it 
would eliminate irritating conditions which serve only as a 
detriment. 

I have in mind a condition in a Southern state. One town 
has 20,000 Bell telephones and 1,300 Independent subscribers. 
The Independent company started too late. It never could make 
any- headway. Another locality has about 10,000 Independent 
telephones and 6,000 Bell telephones. The Bell system is a 
hopeless loser there. 

A merger in both localities would add 5,000 telephones to 
the Independent interests. It would be a decided gain for us. 
This condition would release both of the investors from the 
iosses of maintaining minority telephones in the respective 
localities. No monopoly taint could be found in such a deal. 
It is a case of 50-50, something which the New Jersey court 
apparently approves of. 

Regardless of what we believe, changing conditions have 
decreed that the investor shall have the right to contract for 
his own benefit. I don’t think for a moment that the New 
Jersey court will be reversed. It is a question of a pocket- 
book, and something for the much-needed protection of invest- 
ment. 

Independent telephone men, above all, should not forget that 
an industry which will not make the protection of its invest- 
ments a paramount issue, will not survive. 


Telephone men must realize that there are mergers and 
mergers. These mergers which are pulled off to allow some 
option holder to unload at a profit, have a great difference from 
those which allow the security holders an equal chance to save 
their money. 

Usually a merger in which some option holder is interested, 
belongs to the class which is “accompanied by wrongful motive 
to injure others.” Such mergers should be bitterly opposed. 
The government has no right to classify every merger as 
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illegal or criminal. ‘The officials of the state and United States 
governments should base action only on the true condition of 
the investor himself or herself. Each case should be individ- 
ually studied from this standpoint. 

The United States government, itself, does not hesitate to 
make one of its national banks dispose of a bad investment or 
charge it off. It should have the same attitude toward com- 
mercial or industrial disaster. It should give its stockholders 
every chance to get rid of the undesirable property. 


There is some guilding hand which relentlessly pushes us on. 
Do not be foolish enough to resist it. Whatever we say and do, 
we must go with the tide. As is the case with the courts, we 
must dig up some expedient precedents and give a decision to 
fit. 


We know that great changes are inevitable in our business. 
We know that there will be a great many mergers of telephone 
properties. Who can say that the emancipation of the bad in- 
vestments will not more than balance our loss in numbers. We 
want quality and not quantity. 

Who can say that a telephone company with annual deficits, 
poor credit, which buys nothing and lives from hand to mouth, 
would be greatly missed. It would be a good plan to lose all 
of them as far as the good they do. 


As in the steel business, we will have no monopoly in the 
telephone business as long as telephone men care to stay in the 
business. We can only depend upon voluntary service. Men 
who want to get out of the business should be given every 
facility to get out, the sooner the better. 

When our business is composed of men who love the busi- 
ness and who are making money in it, then, indeed, wiil we be 
a great power in the industrial world. 

Modern economics has no place for the failure or the laggard. 
The court is paving the way when it says some “mergers are 
merely the honest exercise of one’s right to contract for one’s 
benefit when it is unaccompanied by any wrongful motive to 
injure others.” In other words, it gives every one a chance 
to save his commercial skin. 

MORAL: Why not bury the dead? 

Growth of the Valley Telephone Co., of Lebanon, Ohio. 

On June 1 the directors of the Valley Telephone Co., 
of Lebanon, Ohio, ordered a semi-annual dividend of 3 
per cent. paid, thus placing its common stock upon a 6 
per cent. basis. Previously the company had only been 
paying a 2 per cent. semi-annual dividend on its common 
stock. The company has outstanding $50,000 worth of common 
stock and $50,000 of preferred stock. It is in a prosperous 
condition, as is shown by the financial statement for the year 
ended July 1, 1914: 
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The Valley Telephone Co. began operation in 1899 with 
53 subscribers. Now it has approximately 1,900 stations 
and operates exchanges in Lebanon, Waynesville, Morrow, 
Mason and Harveysburg. 

Shortly after the company had installed its exchange 
and commenced operation, the Bell company entered the 
Lebanon field and for nine years operated a system in 
active competition with the Valley company. But in 1908 
the Bell company sold its plant in Lebanon to the Valley 
Telephone Co. and abandoned the field. 

From the time of its organization until 1907 no dividends 
were paid upon the common stock, but from that time 
until June of this year when the dividend was increased to 
3 per cent., a regular semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent. 
was paid. 

The company’s property was recently appraised by the 
public utilities commission and its present value placed at 
$159,902. 

The officers and directors of the company are as follows: 
President, Gibson Lowe; vice-president, Frank Binkley; 
secretary, treasurer and general manager, John H. Thomp- 
son; Augustus Ast, J. O. Cartwright and E. B. Rodgers. 





New York Hotel Trains Its Own P. B. X. Operating Force. 

The Hotel Biltmore, New York, which heretofore has 
had its telephone system operated by the New York Tele- 
phone Co., recently gave the 25 switchboard operators a 
farewell luncheon and substituted its own force which it 
had been training in telephone work. 

This school, which is being conducted by the Biltmore, is 
expected to enable operators to answer any ordinary ques- 
tion that may be asked by a visitor who doesn’t wish to 
take the trouble to inquire at the information desk. The 
daily papers are a part of the course of study, and besides 
being able to tell what is playing at the theaters, the loca- 
tion of shops and department stores, the operators will 
also have the current baseball scores at hand. 





New Northeastern Indiana Association Organized. 

At a meeting held in Fort Wayne, Ind., on June 3, the North- 
eastern Indiana Telephone Association was organized by the 
Independent telephone companies operating in northeastern 
Indiana and northwestern Ohio. The object of the new associa- 
tion is to promote and improve the telephone service within its 
territory, by adopting a more uniform method of doing busi- 
ness, and to co-operate with the state association. Forty com- 
panies were represented and the new association started out 
with bright prospects for a successful and profitable career. 

The officers elected are: President, Martin Umbach, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; vice-president, Lawrence Klopfenstein, Leo, Ind.; 
secretary-treasurer, G. E. Spake, Monroeville, Ind. 

The officers together with W. E. Bowers, New Haven, Ind., 
J. W. Longwell, Van Wert, Ohio, and F. M. Shirmeyer, Deca- 
tur, Ind., constitute the executive committee. 





Monthly Statement of Keystone Telephone Co. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
issued its comparative statement of earnings for the com- 
bined companies, for the month ended May 31, 1915, and 
for the five months ended May 31, 1915, as follows: 


For Month Ended For Five Months Ended 














May 31, Previous May 31, Previous 
1915 Year 1915 Year 

Gross earnings ...... $113,548 $110,825 $557,277 $544,822 
Operating expenses 

i, eee 54,662 54,323 276,164 268,555 

Net earnings ........ 58,886 56,502 281,113 276,267 

Less interest charges.. 26,511 25,804 132,119 129,663 

Net ourpims ......... 32,375 30,698 148,994 146,604 




















Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which 
Underlie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties 
—Prepared Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This 
Section on Economics of Telephony written by James H. Shoemaker 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 


Who 
is said to present a serious problem in regard to municipal 
ownership ? 


69. Outline the elements which oppose regulation. 


70. Give the main arguments advanced against the plan 
of regulated private ownership and regulation by the advo- 
cates of political operation of utilities. 

71. What 


requisite of public ownership? 


statement has been made as to the first 


CHAPTER IV. Regulation and Management. (Cont’d.) 


72. Suggested Standard and Ideal for Regulation—It has 
been pointed out that regulation was caused, in the first 
place, by resentment of these individuals and communities 
which felt aggrieved because other individuals or communi- 
ties were being favored with lower rates by the railroads 
In certain instances, also, the regulation of telephones was 
first demanded upon the supposition that it would bring 
about a reduction in the rates. An effort has been made to 
show that, up to the present time, much cf the demand for 
regulation has come from sources which were more or less 
indifferent to the dictates of justice. Men in important 
official positions have been quoted to the effect that “low- 
est rates came through competition 
(through) methods which may not always have been ‘scien- 
tific’ from the standpoint of the regulative expert 
Perhaps (the methods were) sometimes of the rough and 
ready sort; but it is with results rather than methods that 
we are concerned.” “The citizens are more interested in 
good service and cheap rates than they are in the securing 
of these benefits by methods of scientific accuracy.” In 
the judgment of the author the foregoing are excellent 
samples of what a standard or an ideal should not be. 

For the telephone business, for utilities in general and 
for every other department of human endeavor, the advance- 
ment of civilization is the highest ideal. It is the most practical 
aim and the only workable theory which it is possible for 
the mind of man to conceive. Some may say this is utopian 
or altruistic; but was it utopian or altruistic for the founders 
of America to join themselves together with these words: 
“For the support of this Union (of the colonies), with a 
firm reliance in the favor of Divine Providence, we pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor’? ’ 

The future of utilities, the future legal status of the tele- 
phone business, and what constitutes proper regulation and 
control, are matters “so important that a note of warning 


It is a condition and not a theory 


should be sounded.” 
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which confronts those who object to human progress as 
the test of orderliness. A condition and not a theory con- 
fronts those who object to human progress as the ideal, the 
touchstone or test for the legislative regulation of utilities 
or the telephone. It is “a condition of disturbance and 
economic unsettlement which cannot be endured if allowed 
to continue indefinitely.” 

The author holds that it is the duty of those who cry 
“altruistic” to find something more effectual, with which to 
overcome this existing and unendurable economic unset- 
tlement, before they protest too loudly or too long. A man 
holding a subordinate position in a large utility company con- 
tends that the court and the constitution may be relied upon to 


protect the owners of telephone plants, regardless of eco- 
nomic unsettlements. But the heads of that and other com- 
panies say: “Respect for, and defense of, orderliness and 


fairness must be restored.” If the opponents of altruism 
and utopianism have better methods for restoring or es- 
tablishing a proper regard for fairness, we will be glad to 
listen to them. But from the only point of view we have 
been able to find, the constitution and the courts seem to 
be subject, in the last analysis, to the whim of two-thirds 


of the votes. 


If the voters are seeking something short of human 
progress, or of the common good, they can certainly de- 
stroy the spirit and purpose of fair play. They can cer- 
tainly gain some immediate advantages—even though it 
be at an incomparable later cost. On the other hand, if the con- 
stitution and the courts are to be kept up to the highest 
degree of serviceableness for the common good, it will most 
obviously help in that direction if utility managers, them- 
selves, by deed and word, indorse the ideal of orderliness as 
the test of human progress; and the ideal of human progress 
or the common good as a test of regulation. 

But the question still remains: By what standard or 
practice shall the telephone manager or other utility man 
proceed from where we are toward this ultimate or faraway 
ideal? 


the realm of expediency. 


It must be recognized that at this point we enter 
In matters of expediency “the 
methods that must be applied vary as conditions 
change.” There is one point concerning standards or im- 
mediate practices which, in the opinion of the author, is 
learned more effectually by telephone men than by any 
other class. The very first step is to overcome suspicion 
and ill will. 


and goodwill 


To establish a basis of justifiable confidence 
between the telephone company and the 
people of the area which it serves, and to establish con- 
fidence and goodwill with the makers of laws and the 
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members of the telephone commission is the most practical 
standard at which to aim for immediate action. This can not be 
done by getting “sore” on account of real or fancied griev- 
ances. It may be conceded that in almost every case the 
utility manager has enough real grievances to make him 
feel like refusing to be good natured, but being ill natured 
will not bring about the desired results. We are being 
told that there is such a thing as being too proud to get 
mad—too proud to be trapped into a wrangle. 

The Perfect Man sought to benefit the public. He did 
more than had ever been done before to show that good- 
will can express itself in no other way than in service. Now, 
without favoritism toward any, is the sole 
business of every utility. If the Perfect Man could be 
put to death by antagonists who shamefully mistreated him 


service to all 


to his very face—and, if he could go through all that with- 
out being humiliated in his own sight—cannot the telephone 
manager go through his trying experiences without allow- 
ing himself to feel humiliated or others to think that he 
feels humiliated? Can he not go through his trying ex- 
periences without permitting himself to feel resentful and 
without causing others to think he feels resentful? 

Here, then, is the suggested ideal—human progress and 
the common good. As the next step, as a rule of prac- 
tice or “standard method” for the attainment of this ideal, 
overcome suspicion and illwill by stating all the facts and 
at the same time refusing to be either annoyed on the one 
hand or humiliated on the other. In short, the common 
good must be the utility man’s ideal, and the constant mani- 
festation of goodwill and good sense must be his standard. 

73. Buyer and Seller Both Interested in “Reasonableness.”— 
One of the most prominent men in utility affairs has recently 
said: “Here is a direct conflict of interests. The interest of 
the buyer of the utility service is to get it as cheaply as he rea- 
sonably can. The interest of the private owner of the utility 
is to get as much as he reasonably can in return for the use 
of his property.” 

But is not this prominent man’s statement a self-contradictory 
affair? If the buyer of the service were said to be interested 
in getting the service as cheaply as possible, regardless of fair- 
ness or reasonableness; and if the seller of the service were 
said to be interested in getting the highest return without re- 
gard to fairness—then it might not be inconsistent to say: “Here 
But, when it is said that both 


the buyer and the seller are interested in the reasonableness of 


is a direct conflict of interests.” 


the rate, it is highly inconsistent to say that such a case presents 
a direct conflict of interests. 

Does not the conflict come from assuming that the buyer’s 
interest in cheapness is greater than his interest in fairness? 
Does not the conflict come from assuming that the seller’s 
interest in profits is greater than his interest in the fairness 
of his business? To the author, there seems to be no other 
correct analysis. That is why he has attempted to show that 
we are proceeding in the wrong direction as long as we look 
upon quantity, quality and cost of utility service as of greater 
economic importance than the fairness of the business. That 
is why he has tried to show that good-will is the matter of 


greatest economic importance in this question of ownership. 
That is why he has tried to show that as long as the quarrel 
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over cost is continued, we will fall into just such contradic- 
tions as this one to which reference has just been made. 

74. The Most Serious Error—In the author’s judgment 
the most serious mistake in the present regulative practice 
is in the discouragement of enterprise. The enterprising 
spirit and the courage and ability to assume economic lead- 
ership are two phases of an economic force. In the investi- 
gation as to the causes of unemployment in the city of 
New York it was found that “inventors of jobs” were 
the great need. Enterprise, coupled with ability and cour- 
age, is the only inventor of jobs of which we have any 
record. The regulation of rates is fully as important as 
any one has ever imagined. The same may be truthfully 
said regarding the regulation of service, stock issues and 
all the rest. 


thing. The encouragement of commendable enterprise is 


But the regulation of enterprise is the great 


the most important part of the entire regulative program. 

After all has been said and done, management is the item 
with which the legislator and the utility commissioner must 
deal. 
concerned should be directed. How to increase the quality 


And this is the point to which the attention of all 


and quantity of enterprise and how to improve the man- 
agement—that is the big problem. 

75. Frightening Investors—The legislatures of many states 
have been in session during the past winter (1914-15). Every 
telephone man and every utility man has felt the power of the 
average legislature to frighten capital away from his undertak- 
ing. If there is any greater hindrance to bettering the quan- 
tity, quality and cost of telephone service than the difficulty of 
getting financial support, that hindrance is not known to the 
author. Nor does he know of anything frightening away need- 
1 financial support more than it is being frightened by certain 
unreasonable attacks, made by theoretical economists and their 
sympathizers, against utilities in general, and against railroads 
in particular. 


76. Importance of Encouraging Enterprise—In address- 





ing a telephone convention some time ago, a utility com- 
missioner said: “The principal duty of our commission is 
to see to it that you boys don’t get a profit of more than 
6 per cent.” The same error is plainly apparent in the 


following: 


Fair profit will be the principal subject around which the 
public utility legislation and regulation of the next ten years 
will revolve. ; 

If 6 per cent. is a fair return and the company can earn 
only 3 per cent. this year shall it be allowed to earn nine 
next year? Or, as is often the case, if dividends have been 
nil or far below the agreed fair amount for a number of 
years, shall the company be allowed to catch up by slow de- 
grees, to catch up all at once, or, never to catch up at all? 


But the encouragement of enterprise is more important 
than the question of a fair return. The principal importance 
of the fair return is in the effect it has upon enterprise. 
Shall the company which pays higher wages, charges a low- 
er rate for a better service and earns 10 or 12 per cent. be 
cut down as a punishment for its superiority of manage- 
ment? And, shall the rates be raised for a similarly situated 
company, simply because under inferior management it is 
earning less than the allowable rate of dividends while pay- 
ing less wages and charging a higher rate for an inferior 


service? (To be Continued) 
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Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 






Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Cancellation of Obsolete Contracts in New York. 

The New York Public Service Commission has issued a cir- 
cular letter concerning the cancellation by the New York Tele- 
phone Co. of a number of obsolete contracts not in conform- 
ity with the recently adopted rates in New York City. While 
in some instances the cancellation of these old contracts means 
an increase in rates for the subscribers holding them, the com- 
mission points out that these old rates are in distinct violation 
of the provisions of the public service commissions law against 
discrimination. The holders of these old contracts will be 
merely placed on a par with all other users of telephones in 
the city, on rates which are generally admitted to have been 
made fair. 

The cancellation of these old contracts has nothing to do 
with the recent rate case in New York City. The circular letter 
of the commission says: 


In the cancellation of all discriminatory and preferential con- 
tracts, the telephone company by its own action has relieved the 
commission of the duty which the legislature evidently con- 
templated should sooner or later be performed, through the 
issuance of an order requiring precisely such action if, after 
the lapse of a reasonable period—and it would seem from 
every point of view that the five years which have elapsed since 
the enactment of the law must be considered such reasonable 
period—the corporation itself should not have acted upon its 
own initiative. The manifest spirit and intent of the law is 
that no discriminatory contracts or practices which afford one 
telephone subscriber or locality any advantage over other 
subscribers or localities similarly situated, shall be permitted. 
The statute has been construed by the commission as intending 
that within a reasonable time after its enactment all such dis- 
criminatory contracts and preferences shall be terminated and 
discontinued. 


Last June the telephone company proposed to terminate these 
contracts, but the commission held up this action until the char- 
acter and number of existing contracts providing for rates less 
than those fixed in the established schedules could be ascer- 
tained. It has now been found that far from constituting a gen- 
eral raise in telephone rates the cancellation of these old con- 
tracts will but place about 1,700 subscribers now holding old 
contracts for low or flat rate service, on the same basis with 
the more than half million other subscribers in the city of 
New York. 


New Jersey Telephone Complaint Dismissed. 

The New Jersey Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
has dismissed the complaint of the National Turn Verein 
against the New York Telephone Co. involving the reason- 
ableness of the company’s rate schedule, under which serv- 
ice is furnished to public and semi-public places. 

The board said, in its decision, that it did not think it 
improper to differentiate between public pay stations and 
semi-public telephones. It held that the arrangement of 
the schedule for semi-public telephones in such a way that 
subscribers to this class of service are charged rates that 
very closely approximate those paid by ordinary sub- 
scribers, is also proper. 

“The advantage obtained by the subscriber for the semi- 
public telephone to the use of the coin box,” the decision 
continues, “warrants a separate charge for this service in- 
volved in maintaining the coin box, together with the 
additional duty and responsibility thrown upon the switch- 
board operator and the accounting department of the tele- 
phone’ company. Upon the testimony submitted in this 
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case the board is unable to finally pass upon the reason- 
ableness of the charge, and, will, therefore, dismiss the 
complaint, without prejudice, however, to a reconsidera- 
tion of the portion of the schedule involved in this pro- 
ceeding, at any time in the future.” 





Investigation of Charges for “Particular Person” Calls. 

The New York Public Service Commission has instituted 
an investigation of the practice of the New York Telephone 
Co. in charging a different toll rate for a “particular person” 
call as compared with the “two-number” call. Complaints were 
filed with the commission by F. F. Strauss, of Rochester, that 
a higher rate was charged for a “particular person” call be- 
tween Rochester and Buffalo than for a “two-number” call, 
and a similar complaint was made by C. S. Smith, superintend- 
ent of Letchworth village, with regard to calls between Thiells 
and New York City. 

The commission’s division of telephones and telegraphs also 
reported that this practice was generally provided for in the 
tariffs filed by the company with the commission and covering 
business throughout the state, that this extra charge is not con- 
stant but varies, and in many instances is increased when the 
message continues beyond the initial period. The commission 
has therefore set June 23 as the date for a hearing at which 
testimony and arguments may be presented. The grounds 
specified in the commission’s order for the hearing are as to 
whether or not any of the extra or overtime rates are unjust 
or unreasonable, whether they are unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly preferential or in any wise in violation of law, and 
whether or not the commission would be justified under the 
law in investigating and possibly changing some of these rates 
and charges as provided in section 97 and other parts of the 
public service commissions law. 





Hearing in Chicago Hotel Case. 

“If the hotels of Chicago are allowed to buy telephone 
service ‘at wholesale’ and sell it at ‘retail,’ will it not be 
lawful for merchants to do the same thing? 

If the hotels hire telephone operators, install telephone 
booths, and buy telephone calls at two cents, selling them 
at the company’s price of 5 cents, cannot any man go into 
such a business for himself?” 

These are the questions asked by A. R. Bone, general 
commercial superintendent of the Chicago Telephone Co., 
early this week, in seeking before the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission the abolition of public exchanges in the Palmer 
house, and the Sherman, La Salle, Stratford and Great 
Northern hotels. 

It was brought out at the hearing that these hotels will 
lose $10,000 annually if the present plan is denied them and 
slot telephones are installed in their stead, as the telephone 
company wants_to do. 

Mr. Bone said that the Hotel LaSalle makes a profit of 
$900 a month on telephone calls. 





Hearing in Maryland Telephone Investigation. 

The value of the easements, or franchises, of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., in Baltimore, was taken 
up at this week’s hearing before the Maryland Public Service 
Commission, in its effort to fix the value and rates of th« 
telephone company’s property in Maryland. 

As expected, the easement question proved the knottiest 
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of the many knotty problems that have arisen in this case. 
Frank J. Caughy, of Caughy, Hearn & Carter, real estate 
brokers, was the chief witness and it was evident from the 
start that his estimates of the easement values were far 
above those of the commission’s counsel, Osborne I. Yel- 
lott. 

Mr. Yellott insisted that the value of the easement was 
just exactly the amount the company paid the city for the 
easement. In the franchise granted the telephone company 
by the city council in May, 1899, the charge imposed was 
20 cents a lineal yard for the use of the conduits, and 20 
cents extra for each parallel easement on the same street. 
(Mr. Yellott claimed that this 20 cents per yard represented 
the value of the easement. Mr. Caughy’s estimate was 
based more on the valuation of the property and the revenue 
that a franchise on a given street would bring in to the 
company. 

The same contentions were made in regard to the pole 
lines. 

It was evident from Mr. Yellott’s line of questioning 
that he would contend that as the telephone company’s 
franchises were not exclusive, and as any other concern 
could get the same rights by paying the same price, there 
was no value to the Chesapeake company’s easements aside 
from the actual price paid to the city. 





Telephone Consolidation in Maine. 

The Maine Public Utilities Commission has authorized the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Northern Maine 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Moosehead Telephone Co., 
three companies operating in what is known as the Moosehead 
region, to effect a consolidation under the name of Moosehead 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The new corporation was recently 
formed for the purpose of acquiring these properties and serv- 
ing the region through one organization. The commission 
found that the patrons of the three existing companies were 
not and could not be adequately served by the companies op- 
erating separately, and that the proposed consolidation under 
the new management is reasonable, desirable and necessary in 
the interests of the public. 

The Moosehead Telephone & Telegraph Co. was authorized 
to issue its capital stock to the amount of $170,200, the exact 
amount required for the purchase of the franchises and prop- 
erties of the three companies, as fixed by the commission and 
as agreed to by the selling companies. 





Public Ownership Scheme of Chicago Penny Phone League. 

The members of the Penny Phone League have failed in 
their efforts to launch a public ownership league with the 
Chicago Federation of Labor as the basis. A _ resolu- 
tion calling on the Chicago Federation of Labor to par- 
ticipate in the formation of such a body to take over the 
automatic telephone system in Chicago and operate it, was 
referred to the executive committee after a motion had 
been made to have the federation adopt it. 

Treasurer Hopp of the federation said he had no funds 
to participate in such a program and asked that the reso- 
lution be referred. State Representative Madden, a Social- 
ist, also opposed action at this time. 





Right to Charge Rental for Use of County Bridges. 

The right of the county to charge public service cor- 
porations for the privilege of using the county bridges on 
which to suspend wires and cables, was upheld in an 
opinion filed recently in the common pleas court at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., by Judge Joseph M. Swearingen, in the pro- 
ceedings instituted by the Central District Telephone Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., against the county commissioners of 
Allegheny county, Pa. 

The petitioners sought to have the court declare ex- 
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cessive a schedule of rates adopted by the commissioners 
for the use of the county bridge at Sewickley, and to 
determine what would be a reasonable fee. A citation was 
issued to the commissioners, who filed an answer in which 
they denied the schedule they fixed was excessive or that 
the county was attempting to exact a license fee, but 
averred that it was seeking to collect a rental. The court 
dismissed the petition filed by the telephone company. 

The company has never occupied a portion of the bridge 
at Sewickley, but prepared plans to attach wires, which 
were approved by the county commissioners. They ob- 
jected, however, to the schedule of rates which were adopt- 
ed some time ago by the commissioners. 





Order Suspended for Review by Court. 


The Columbia Telephone Co., of Columbia, Mo., has secured 
an order in the circuit court of Cole county suspending the 
enforcement of the recent order of the Missouri Public Service 
Commission until such time as the court can formally review 
the case. The commission’s order was the outcome of a com- 
plaint filed by J. Ben Sims as to rules and practices of the 
telephone company and required the company to make a num- 
ber of changes in its rules and practices and to file a new 
schedule of rates in conformity with modifications set forth 
in the order. ; 

Judge W. M. Williams, of Boonville, chief counsel for 
the company, declares the valuation of $105,000 placed on 
the city exchange of the company is unwarrantably low 
and directly contrary to the testimony submitted by men 
competent to judge. 

The company objects to the rate and classification for 
boarding and lodging houses and the abolition of the $3 
deposit. It also claims the commission erred in not adding 
#35,000 working capital as a part of the capital stock, and 
in not allowing for the promotion and development of the 
business, so that it might earn a reasonable return on the 
investment in the plant. 





Can Board of County Commissioners Regulate Utilities? 


The county attorney’s opinion that the board of county 
commissioners has the power and authority to pass a pub- 
lic utilities ordinance governing and regulating, to a rea- 
sonable extent, the operation of public utility companies in 
Salt Lake county, was recently read to the board at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and referred to Commissioner C. F. 
Stillman for further investigation and report. 

The opinion was in connection with complaints which 
have been made that the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is not furnishing adequate service to its 
subscribers in the county. The matter was investigated 
by Herbert Van Dam, deputy county attorney, and he held 
that under the general police powers of the state, as dele- 
gated to county commissioners, the board has the au- 
thority to enact a public utilities bill regulating public util- 
ities operating under franchises from the county, provided 
such regulations are just and reasonable. 





Rate Complaint of Cobalt, Ont., Board of Trade. 


The Cobalt board of trade has an application before the 
Ontario & Railway Municipal Board for the regulation 
of the rates charged by the Temiskaming Telephone Co. .\ 
hearing was held by the railway board in regard to th« 
matter, after which the board of trade had a valuatio 
made of the plant, as it disputed the company’s figures 
given before the railway board. In its figures, the boarc 
of trade claims, the company represented too high an in- 
vestment, thus apparently justifying a high rate. The con 
pany is now engaged in making a valuation and anothe: 
hearing will be held shortly. 

















June 12, 1915. 


Bell Franchise Ordinance at Paducah, Ky., Effective. 

Final touches are being given the settlement agreement 
by which the city of Paducah, Ky., and the East Tennes- 
see Telephone & Telegragh Co. end their 13 years of liti- 
gation. The franchise ordinance has become effective, the 
franchise after due advertisement to be sold according to 
the legal formalities. 

By the terms of the agreement this 20-year franchise 
will cost the telephone company $500, which with the 
costs of litigation and the $3,000 originally paid by _ th 
company for a franchise at the beginning of the litiga- 
tion, will bring the East Tennessee outlay to $5,800. The 
costs of the litigation, which the company will assume 
have been estimated at approximately $2,300. 





Bill for Regulation of Telephone Companies by City. 

A bill to amend the government charter of the city of 
Pensacola, Fla., to provide for the regulation of telephone 
and telegraph business within the city, introduced by 
Senator Jones and Representative Hurtenbach, has passed 
the House of the Texas legislature. The measure also pro- 
vides for the validation of a certain contract entered into 
by and between the city of Pensacola and the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., prior to June 6, 1913. 
Under the proposed law any changes which might be made 
by the city would be subject to review at the hand of 
the Florida Railroad Commission. 


No Action on Recommendation for State Control in Texas. 


Efforts were made by the Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Texas, at its annual meeting in Galveston, May 24, to have 
Governor Ferguson submit to the special session of the legis- 
lature the proposition of placing telephone companies in the 
state under the jurisdiction of the state railroad commission. 
Resolutions passed by the association were transmitted to the 
governor, who, however, took no action in the matter. The 
legislature is now adjourned. 

This action of the Grain Dealers’ Association grew out of 
the efforts of that organization to pass a similar bill during 
the regular session of the state legislature, in March, follow- 
ing the changes made by the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. in its long distance rates last December. The bill 
was killed in committee. 








Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
ILLINOIS. 


June 3: On the complaint of Dr. J. P. Kavanaugh, the 
Chesterfield (Ill.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. is ordered to 
provide messenger service on long distance calls to him at 
Hettick, but his complaint that the company charges him $1.50 
whereas other subscribers pay only $1 is dismissed on the 
ground that his telephone, although in his residence, is in real- 
ity a business telephone. 

June 3: Sale of a conduit line at Kankakee by the Eastern 
Illinois Independent Telephone Co. to the receivers for the 
Central Union Telephone Co., approved. 


June 3: Hudson (Ill.) Telephone Co. permitted to change 
rates. 
June 3: Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of Alexis, IIl., per- 


mitted to change rates so as to eliminate discrimination. 

June 3: Christian County Telephone Co., of Taylorville, Ill. 
granted a certificate of convenience and necessity to operate 
telephone exchanges at Humphreys and Bulpitt. 

June 8: Hearing in Chicago on complaint of the Hotel Sher- 
man Co. against the Chicago Telephone Co., relative to charges 
end service, and also on the cross petition of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. against the Sherman, Great Northern, Stratford 
and La Salle hotels and the Palmer House. 

June 8: Hearing in Chicago on application of Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co.. of Altona, for authority to change tele- 
phone rates of subscribers who are stockholders and subscrib- 
ers who are not stockholders. 

INDIANA. 


_June: Hearing held at LaFayette, Ind., on the petition of 
the West Point (Ind.) Telephone Co. for authority to charge 
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$1.25 per month for telephone rental to patrons who fail to 
pay their bills within 15 days of the date bills are due. 
KANSAS. 

June 2: Application filed by the Perry Telephone Co. for 
permission to do business as a public utility and to issue $10,000 
in common stock to pay for the telephone plant at Ozawkie, 
Kan., recently purchased of J. D. Frost. 

MAINE. 

May: New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., the North- 
ern Maine Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the Moosehead 
Telephone Co. authorized to consolidate under the name of 
the Moosehead Telephone & Telegraph Co. The new corpora- 
tion is authorized to issue its capital stock to the amount of 
$170,200, the amount required to purchase the franchises and 
properties of the three companies, as fixed by the commission. 

MissourI. 

May 18: The commission granted permission to Andrew 
Schenk to sell and F. L. Mixon to buy the Knox City Tele- 
phone Exchange, at Knox City, Mo. 

June 15: Postponed hearing in regard to the application 
of the Home Telephone Co., of Joplin, Mo., for a permanent 
increase in rates. 

New York. 

June 23: Hearing at which testimony and arguments will 
be presented in complaints filed by F. F. Strauss, of Rochester, 
and C. S. Smith, superintendent of Letchworth village, against 
the practice of the New York Telephone Co. in charging a dif- 
ferent toll rate for a “particular person” call as compared with 
a “two-number” call. 

OnIo0. 

June 4: Central District Telephone Co. and E. A. Latham, 
trading as the Freeport Telephone Co., of Freeport, Ohio, au- 
thorized to operate their lines in connection with each other. 

OKLAHOMA. 

June 2: Complaint filed by the Rush Springs (Okla.) Tele- 
phone Co. against the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
alleging that the defendant refuses to make connections with 
the line of the complainant at Alex to the Alex-Chickasha line. 

June 8: Hearing in the case of J. A. Wright, of the Bills 
Creek Telephone Co., vs. the Pioneer Telephone Telegraph 
Co., the plaintiff asking for an order requiring the defendant 
to connect with the lines of the Bills Creek company at the 
city limits. 

June 8: Hearing in the case of Walker Moore, et al., of 
Weatherford, vs. the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., in which the complainants 
are seeking an order requiring the defendant to effect a physi- 
cal connection with its lines. 

June 8: Hearing on the case of W. C. McKean et al., of 
Crawford, vs. the Durham Telephone Co. and the Roger Mills 
Telephone Co., the plaintiff asking for an order requiring 
physical connection with the defendants. 

June 22: Continued hearing on the complaints of Independ- 
ent telephone companies of Oklahoma against the alleged in- 
equitable distribution of long distance tolls by the Pioneer 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

SoutH Dakota. 

May 28: Order issued in the case of H. H. Motley against 
the Dakota Central Telephone Co., requiring the companv to 
remove its switchboard from the drug store in Frankfort, 
S. D.. and place it in the room above or some other suitable 
building and provide certain night and Sunday service at a 
schedule of rates fixed by the commission. 

June 11: Hearing in regard to the application. of the Web- 
~ sat (S. D.) Telephone Co. for authority to increase its rates. 
+164, 

_June 16: Postponed hearing in the matter of the investiga- 
tion and suspension of rates filed by the Nebraska Telephone 
Co. for its Hill City, S. D., exchange and telephone lines con- 
nected therewith. dated February 16, 1915, and to become effec- 
tive January 1, 1915. F—190. 

June 18: Postponed hearing in the case of Runnell & Son, 
et al., vs. the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 
WISCONSIN. 

June 11: Hearing in regard to application of the Prospect, 
Guthrie & Big Bend Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
rates and charges. U—794. 

June 15: Hearing at Barron. Wis.. in regard to the case of 
the common council of the city of Barron vs. the Barron 
County Telephone Co. and the Hillsdale & West Telephone 
Co., as to connection. U—764. 

June 15: Hearing on petition of Peter B. Bogart, the citv 
of Milwaukee. and others, for a complete investigation and 
revision of telephone rates in Milwaukee. Attorney E. 
Hibbard will represent the petitioners and Max Schoetz, 
sistant city attorney, will appear for the citv of Milwaukee. 

June 17: Hearing in regard to application of the Menom- 
onee Falls (Wis.) Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its rates, tolls and charges. U—797. 


as- 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Public Sentiments, Thoughts and Queries. 

It is human to err and no industry should be condemned 
merely because a few of its participants have made fatal 
mistakes. 

Let us stand on the threshold of a new life. Let us 
commence now to see the wisdom of conserving our own 
business. 

Wise is the man or corporation who saves for a rainy day. 
He gives to industry an added impetus. 

There is no future for any human or any industrial 
grasshopper—both perish when the winter comes on. Let 
us hope that the day is at hand when the telephone busi- 
ness will pull itself far away from the grasshopper class. 
We need to be in the ant class. 

We cannot be in the same class with the ant unless we can 
enthuse with him concerning his practice of thrift. 

The first real attempt of telephone men to mold the 
telephone business the way it should go.—J. C. Kelsey, in 
last week’s TELEPHONY. 


Of course, we have all admired Mr. Kelsey—always—but 
this “caps the climax.” 

I. Can you beat it? 

II. In the whole realm of literature concerning Inde- 
pendent telephony, can you find anything which could lay 
better claim to a place at the front in the section devoted to 
Practical Subjects? 

III. Could anybody beat it? 

IV. And in less than 150 words? 

V. Have you read the whole article? 


VI. Would it not be a good thing to read it once more? 
VII. Do you keep your copies of TELEPHONY on file? 
VIII. Do you realize that there may come rainy days 


when you will wish you had conserved the information, 
which ran by you during the years, concerning the impor- 
tant features of the business? 

IX. How large a part are you preparing to take in the 
“attempt of telephone men to mold the telephone business 
the way it should go” in the sentiment of the people? 

X. Can you afford to deny either yourself or your busi- 
ness, the benefit which comes through the stimulus of 
“thinking on these things?” 

The Interrogator. 


The Case of Mary. 


“Politics is cosiderably outside our field of activity, but 
we have run across a cartoon that almost seems to sit up 
and beg for comment.” is the opening sentence of the 
leading editorial in the current issue of The Transmitter, 
Baltimore, Md., which then continues: 

“*Retrenching’ is the caption given the picture. Uncle 
Sam, shirt-sleeved, is sitting at an old-fashioned roll-top 
desk, spectacles on nose, features drawn in worriment over 
a lengthy statement of expenditures which he holds in his 
hand. Just around the corner of the desk is an impover- 
ished-looking little scrubwoman, down on her knees with 
brush and bucket, painstakingly doing her stint. Uncle 
Sam clears his throat. ‘Mary,’ he is saying, ‘you must 
take eight days’ vacation.’ Mary’s jaw drops, her hand 
flies to her mouth, her despair is plain. 

“Thus the pencil of a newspaper cartoonist makes its 
keen thrust at a governmental condition lately chronicled 
in the public press. The treasury department, we are told, 
is confronted with a $65,000 deficiency. To prevent this 
shortage it was decided to furlough for eight days—with- 
out pay—the 4,573 employes of the custodians of public 
buildings, i. e., charwomen, assistant janitors and such. ‘It 
is expected,’ said a prominent official, ‘that by taking eight 
days’ pay from each employe, we shall have sufficient funds 
to carry us through, and besides avoid the necessity of 





boarding up new buildings, as otherwise would be neces- 
sary.’ 

“As a specific instance of the manner in which this de- 
cision works out, let us simply mention that in Baltimore 
35 men and women employed to guard and keep clean the 
three Federal buildings must be laid off—without pay— 
for the prescribed period. Eighty-five men and women 
in one city, in other words, may be imagined in the viv- 
idly significant attitude of Mary, the creature of a quick- 
thinking cartoonist. 

“Now that we come to our comment, what, indeed, shall 
it be? Shall we condemn a government? No, that isn’t 
our province. Shall we criticize a political party? No. 
Shall we hark back to the wise old saying about saving at 
the spigot and wasting at the bunghole? What need? Per- 
haps it is enough just to ask: ‘Is this the way political 
management works?’” 





Protecting the Secondary and Receiver Circuit. 


Many Independent exchange managers have experienced the 
loss of induction coils and receivers on their magneto lines 
during electrical storms. They have probably wondered why, 
as this part of the circuit is cut out at the hook switch by the 
separation of the platinum points when the receiver is on the 
hook. It has been the tendency in some exchanges to dispense 
with the lightning arrester on short metallic lines, except at the 
switchboard, and a lightning discharge through the telephone 
sometimes burns out the circuit mentioned. In Fig. 1 is shown 
a standard type of circuit which is subject to this particular 
trouble, even on long lines which are well equipped with light- 
ning arresters. The talking circuit in this type of both bridging 
and series instruments is the same or nearly so, 

This is a standard series circuit, the bell and generator being 
in series with the line when the hook is down. The receiver 
and secondary are also in series with the line when the hook 
is up, the circuit being open through the air gap y when the 
receiver is hung up. The transmitter, primary coil and bat- 
tery are in a local circuit. This circuit has been used by In- 
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Fig. 1. Standard Magneto Circuit Liable to Lightning Trouble. 
dependent manufacturers for many years and though it is a 
very simple one, can be improved. 

Following the secondary circuit to the hook from the line 
posts L, and L, we find that the circuit is open at y through a 
small air gap. A sharp discharge of lightning into the line 
will sometimes arc across this space and flash out the receiver 
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or secondary winding and sometimes get both. The proper 
circuit for all magneto telephones and one which can be used 
for either series or bridging without any change in the wiring, 
is shown in Fig. 2. It will be noted that all that is necessary 
to change a telephone from bridging to series wirings, or series 
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Fig. 2. Circuit Wiring Changed to Avoid Lightning Trouble. 


to bridging, is to change the flexible leads shown in the diagram 
at A and B. These, when shifted as shown by the dotted lines, 
will make the necessary change after the generator and ringer 
have been changed. In the receiving circuit a slight change 
is made. When the receiver is on the hook the contact z 
is closed, a short circuit is placed across the receiver and 
secondary circuit through the medium of the wire x. 

It is not the intention of the writer to reflect on the systems 
of wiring used by some manufacturers, but it certainly would 
help a great many exchanges if a slight change were made 
along these lines. Some localities suffer a great deal with this 
particular trouble and it is very annoying to have a number 
of induction coils go out at one time, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense of placing the instruments in working condition. 

Etna Green, Ind. F. L. Whitaker. 





Successful Operating.* 
By Leota M. Allen. 


In the true sense, to become a successful operator, one 
must have health, education and patience and in addition 
must be kind and gentle. In my mind these qualities 
are the most important. But they are not all that are 
necessary to make an ideal operator. She must be cour- 
teous and accommodating. She must be interested in her 
work, for if she is not she will not have patience and will 
not make a successful operator. She must have a pleasing 
voice. In endeavoring to master her personal ailments 
and not let the outside world know her troubles, she should 
speak in a low, pleasant tone at all times. She must be 
accurate, reliable, ambitious, intelligent and faithful. With 
these qualifications, she will become speedy. She must 
also be prompt to her work, unless for some good reason, 
and then she must notify the chief operator before the time 
arrives for her to begin work. 

No operator is perfect. One or more of these ele- 
ments is always lacking, but it is the duty of the chief 
operator to try to strengthen her operators in these weak 
points. 


The voice means a great deal in successful operating. 


—_—. 





*Paper awarded second prize in a competition conducted 
by the Mt. Vernon Telephone Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
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Great care should be: taken in training the operator te 
speak in a low, pleasant tone, always trying to leave a 
good impression on the people with whom she has to deal 
and aiming to please the subscriber, for he is the one paying 
for the service. It is the duty of the operator to furnish 
the right kind of service, to please the subscriber and at 
the same time to make a profit for the company. An 
operator must be kept busy to get best results. A _ suc- 
cessful operator means success to the company and a 
poor operating force is unsuccessful in bringing this about. 

The subscriber who complains about the service and the 
operators, should be invited into the operating room to see 
what is being done by the operators. People do not realize 
what an operator has to contend with. 

The position of the operator at the switchboard is the 
next thing to consider. In a small exchange, like our own. 
where people are coming into the operating room at all 
times, the first thing they notice is the position the 
eperator sits in. There should be an adjustable chair that 
can be adjusted to suit each operator, giving her a free 
swing of her arm above the switchboard. She must sit 
up straight and not lean upon the board in a lazy manner. 
She should speak low and distinctly into the transmitter, her 
upper lip touching the mouthpiece, for one inch from the 
mouthpiece produces a loss of one-eighth of the trans 
mission power. 

In our office, where the operator has to be local, long 
distance and information, she should answer, “Number 
please?” on her local lines, and “This is Gambier,” on her 
toll lines. She must write her calls plainly and must get 
all information when taking a ticket and ask concernin 
messenger fees in order that she will not have to hold up 
the toll line while getting this information later. In tim- 
ing a ticket, all time over 15 seconds counts another min- 
ute after three minutes. She must make a test on ever: 
circuit before ringing. If she does not get the other offic« 
the first time she rings, she must wait 15 seconds before 
signaling again. When going through one or more offices 
she must say, “Columbus for Gambier.” 

The receiving operator must always be sure she has the 
right ticket, and then say, “Please hold the line,” ring 
her party and tell him: “Long distance is calling Mr. Jack- 
son.” The originating operator must hold the line while 
the receiving party is getting her party. If there is any 
trouble in getting the call through, she must take a re- 
port of it on the back of the ticket. 

All operators must put forth their greatest efforts to save 
all tickets. In case she does not get the party, she should 
say, “We will try to complete your call later, if you wish,” 
or “We will try to complete your call tomorrow, if you 
wish.” The recording operator is responsible for all toll 
service. In sending a collect ticket, she must use a “Sent 
Collect” instead of “Reversed” ticket. In giving the rate 
she should say, “The rate for three minutes is , please 
have change ready.” 

In our office, we have to go through Mt. Vernon for al- 
most every other station. In case the line from Mt. Vernon 
to the other station is busy and the Mt. Vernon operator 
promises to call when her line is not busy, the Gambier 
operator must wait at least 15 minutes before calling again. 
All operators should have confidence and faith in each 
other in order to get the greatest results with the least 
possible work. 








Nashville Franchise Ordinance Passed on First Reading. 

An ordinance granting a franchise to the new Automatic 
Telephone Co., of Nashville, Tenn., which was recently 
chartered by the secretary of state, was passed on its first 
reading by the Nashville city commission. 








The Kansas Public Utilities Act 


Powers of Early Railroad Commissions—F actors Leading to Establishment of Public Utilities Commissions— 
Indeterminate Franchise Plan Recommended, Also the Broadening of the Commission’s 
Jurisdiction—Paper Read at Annual Meeting of Kansas Association 


By E. H. Hogueland 


Within the past few years there has been a growing demand 
for public supervision and regulation of all common carriers 
and public utilities. 

Railroads and other carriers have been under more or less 
rigid control by state and interstate authority for many years, 
The first railroad commissions were established in the early 
forties and fifties in the states of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Vermont and Maine. The first commission in the 
west was established in Illinois in 1871, and Wisconsin followed 
in 1873. 

The early commissions were merely advisory in character, 
with no power to enforce their decrees. It has been said of one 
of the earlier commissions: “It was a tribunal with practically 
no duties, no powers and no salaries.” 

Following the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Granger cases in 1876, which really constitute the 
magna charta of state power to regulate the charges, facilities 
and services of public service companies, many of the West- 
ern states, including Kansas, created similar tribunals to regu- 
late the railroads. : 

In the case of Munn vs. Illinois, which was the first of the 
Granger cases, the United States Supreme Court held: “When 
one devotes his property to a use in which the public has an 
interest, he, in effect, grants to the public an interest in that 
use, and must be subject to be controlled by the public for the 
common good to the extent of the interest he has thus created.” 


First RAILROAD COMMISSION IN KANSAS. 


The first railroad commission in Kansas was established in 
1883, but for many years its powers were very limited. At a 
special session of the legislature in 1898 the “pops,” who had 
come into power, enacted a law creating the “court of visita- 
tion,” which was given legislative and judicial powers, having 
authority not only to fix the rates of the railroads and tele- 
graph companies, but also power of a court to enforce its own 
decrees. This was soon declared unconstitutional by both the 
supreme court of Kansas and by the federal court; and, as the 
old railroad commission act of 1883, as amended from year to 
year, had been repealed by another act, the state’of Kansas was 
without any regulatory body until 1901, when the nucleus of 
the present railroad law was enacted. 

There were three evils which led to the early regulation and 
supervision of the railroad companies, namely, rebates, discrim- 
inations in both service and rates, and the free pass. Under 
the common law it was the duty of those performing a public 
function to serve all who applied at just and reasonable charges, 
without discrimination. Originally these obligations were en- 
forced by the courts; but/ with the increasing complexity in our 
industrial and commercial life, it was found to be difficult and 
often impossible to obtain justice through court procedure, 
which was necessarily expensive. Moreover, the legislatures 
could not give proper time and consideration to the ever in- 
creasing problems. As a result commissions were created, and 
given legislative or administrative functions to deal with public 
service companies. 

It has been said: 


The position of the public utilities commission in our gov- 
ernment today is that of an intermediate body, neither a court 
nor a legislature. yet endowed with certain legislative or admin- 
istrative and judicial functions. While it is purely a creature 
of the legislature, it supplies what neither legislatures nor courts 


have been able to supply in the growing demand for public 
regulation, namely, a constant, scrutinizing and often scientific 
watchfulness over the details of businesses affected with a 
public interest. The commission assists the courts in the ascer- 
tainment of facts. It assists the legislature by discovering the 
needs of the community and recommending legislation. It is a 
body to which any aggrieved individual may go with his, com- 
plaint, without expense. 


Some authorities contend that effective regulation of the rai- 
roads by state authority was accomplished as early as 1885. In- 
terstate transportation was then considered, and the Interstate 
Commerce Act passed in 1887. Strange as it may seem, this 

-tribunal was not given the specific power to fix rates for the 
transportation companies until 1906. The period of non-inter- 
ference with the railroads, as the system of free competition 
was called, ended with regulation by commissions. 

It was only natural and logical that the early history of the 
railroads should teach the solons of the various states that a 
policy of non-interference with various local utilities would be 
inimical to the best interests of both the people and the utilities 
themselves. As a consequence, we have commissions today reg- 
ulating not only the transportation companies, but also the tele- 
graph and telephone companies, lightirig, heating, water and 
power companies, and almost every conceivable form of com- 
mon carriers and public utilities. 

The effective regulation of telephone companies and local 
utilities is comparatively recent history. In 1900 but three 
states, Louisiana, Mississippi and North Carolina, ‘had dele- 
gated to their commissions jurisdiction over telephone com- 
panies. In 1905 South Carolina and Virginia had been added 
to that list. The Wisconsin law was enacted and became ef- 
fective in July, 1907, after a very careful and exhaustive study 
of conditions by Professor John R. Commons, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

It was found in Wisconsin that many people had the idea that 
public service corporations generally, were exacting exorbitant 
charges from the public for services rendered, and were con- 
cealing the fact by paying moderate dividends upon fictitious 
capitalization. Perhaps there are some individuals in Kansas 
today who have that distorted idea about the telephone com- 
panies. Much hostility between municipalities and public service 
companies over the granting of franchise rights, where the 
utilities had become more or less a factor in local politics, was 
also discovered in Wisconsin. The franchises were usually 
given for a long term of years, and it was almost impossible 
to prescribe terms that would be reasonable and just to all in- 
terests during the life of the franchise. 

Ex-Chairman Roemer, in discussing this matter, has said: 


It is with a view of placing uitilities upon a sound 
basis and eliminating all unnecessary friction between the public 
and such concerns, due to causes arising from ignorance of the 
economic status of public utilities and their moral and legal 
relations to the public, that the Wisconsin Public Utilities Law 
was framed and enacted. 


Senator La Follette, who was then governor of Wisconsin, 
was largely responsible for the enactment of the Wisconsin 
law, and it was he who appointed the first commissioners, who 
have made that commission the foremost one in the United 
States. 

Strange as it may seem, the New York law, which was 
forced upon the legislature of the Empire state by Justice 
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Hughes, then governor, and which was second only to the Wis- 
consin law in the sweeping power it conferred upon the com- 
mission to regulate the common carriers and public utilities, was 
also enacted in the year 1907. 


Pustic UtTiities Bit, INTRODUCED. 


The credit for arousing public sentiment in Kansas to the 
need of a public utilities commission is due almost entirely to 
Governor Stubbs, who made it a factor in his first campaign 
for governor in 1908, and urged its adoption in his first message 
to the legislature in 1909. Following the recommendation of 
Governor Stubbs a bill was introduced in the legislature in 
1909, which was substantially the same as the Wisconsin law. 
However, great pressure was brought to bear to defeat the bill. 
Every known objection was raised. Home rule for the cities, 
which in reality means no rule for the people or the utilities 
either, was one of the chief objections to the bill, and it was 
finally defeated. 

Governor Stubbs then began a two-year campaign for the en- 
actment of a public utilities law and the 1911 legislature, yield- 
ing to the demand for such legislation, passed our present law, 
which while a step in the right direction, is still far short of 
what an up-to-date state like Kansas should have, and which 
many of the other states already have. 

On May 27, 1911, the Public Utilities Commission of Kansas 
succeeded to the powers and duties of the board of railroad 
commissioners, which had had control over the steam railroads, 
express companies, sleeping car companies, electric railways op- 
erating in more than one county, irrigation companies and oil 
pipe lines. The act creating the public utilities commission en- 
larged the powers and authority of the railroad commission to 
the extent of adding jurisdiction over telegraph, telephone, 
water, light, heat, gas and power companies, interurban and 
suburban railways and dining car companies, with the proviso, 
however, that all public utilities and common carriers situated 
and operated wholly or principally within a city, those owned 
by the municipality and mutual telephone companies, should not 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the commission. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most perplexing problems before 
the commission is the regulation of the telephone companies. 
There are several hundred companies operating in the state. 
Many of these are so-called mutual companies, and they present 
many complex and difficult conundrums for solution. The in- 
vestigations of the commission have developed the fact that 
there is no uniformity in rates or services, and many of the 
companies are making scarcely enough to meet operating ex- 
penses, to say nothing of creating depreciation or amortization 
funds. 


LrMITATIONS OF KANSAS Pustic UTILITIES LAw. 


Perhaps the greatest weakness in our present law is its lim- 
itations of power and jurisdiction. In no other public utility law 
have I been able to find any such restrictions as are to be found 
in the Kansas statute. 

Unfortunately for the utilities and the commission the zeal 
of the legislators to preserve home rule to the cities, resulted 
in an ambiguous grant of power. Until all utilities and car- 
riers, regardless of ownership or location, are under the con- 
trol of the commission, that tribunal will naturally be severely 
handicapped in dealing with many of the more important ad- 
ministrative problems. 

The powers of the commission and its work can perhaps be 
best understood when considered under four general heads— 
rates, service, accounting and valuation. 

The Kansas law expressly provides that all rates must be just 
and reasonable, and free from discrimination, and every unjust 
or unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory or unduly preferen- 
tial rate, rule, or regulation is prohibited and declared to be un- 
lawful and void. 

In order to determine the reasonableness of any rate it is 
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necessary that all the affairs of the utility be carefully investi- 
gated. The Supreme Court of the United States has repeatedly 
held that a company engaged in the public service, is entitled 
to ask a fair return upon the value of that which it employs for 
the public convenience. On the other hand, the public is entitled 
to demand that’ no more be exacted than the servcies rendered 
are reasonably worth. Before a fair return upon the value of 
the property emplcyed for the public convenience can be ascer- 
tained, it necessarily follows that the value of the property 
submitted to the public use must be found. This requires an 
appraisal of the property by experts. 

In ascertaining this value the original cost of construction, 
the amount expended in permanent improvements, the amount 
and market value of its bonds and stock, the present as com- 
pared with the original cost of construction, the probable earn- 
ing capacity of the property, under particular rates prescribed, 
and the sum required to meet operating expenses, are all matters 
for consideration, according to the dictum of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, first announced in the old Smythe 
vs. Ames case, and reaffirmed in the recent Minnesota case. 

In delivering the opinion of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Minnesota rate case, Justice Hughes said: 


When rates are in controversy it would seem to be necessary 
to find a basis for a division of the total value of the property 
independently of revenue, and this must be found in the use 
that is made of the property. That is, there should be assigned 
to each business that proportion of the total value of the prop- 
erty which will correspond to the extent of its employment in 
that business. 


It will, therefore, be seen that the commission should have, 
as ours fortunately has, unquestioned and unlimited power to 
value all public utilities and common carriers subject to its 
jurisdiction. This is really fundamental. 

In the next place, the actual cost of performing each class of 
service must be ascertained and all rates, so far as possible, 
should be established upon the basis of the cost of performing 
the service. Obviously, this requires the keeping of all ac- 
counts in a scientific and accurate manner. 

Perhaps many of the telephone companies have felt that the 
comparatively simple system of accounting recommended by the 
commission, created a burden which they did not consider worth 
the cost. Only by uniformity can the commission gain any 
satisfactory knowledge of the operating conditions. And to be 
of the greatest value this uniformity must continue from year 
to year, thus enabling the commission to make an analytical 
study of all important factors. 

While the Kansas law does not give the commission sufficient 
power, perhaps, to compel all utilities to establish and maintain 
uniform accounting systems, it delegates considerable power 
along that line, and I do not apprehend that any of the tele- 
phone companies will refuse to follow the accounting sugges- 
tions of the commission, when they realize that they are for 
their own benefit to a large extent. 


THE VALUE OF A UNIFORM ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 


Before the uniform accounting system was promulgated no 
doubt many of the telephone companies congratulated them- 
selves that they were in reasonably good financial condition. 
But when they endeavored to answer the queries of the commis- 
sion relative to their various operating expenses and found that 
they had overlooked many items of expense which were prop- 
erly chargeable to the business, and had made no provision 
whatever for depreciation or obsolescence, and had no amortiza- 
tion fund, they began to appreciate their actual condition, and 
no doubt to feel somewhat grateful to the commission for ap- 
prising them of such a fact. The next move will be to secure 
the co-operation of the commission in overcoming such unfor- 
tunate conditions in the future. 

As time goes on the accounting system should be developed 
and enlarged so that each company can ascertain for itself the 
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cost of performing its various services to the public. The pres- 
ent system, however, will enable each company to compare its 
condition today with that of previous years, and determine 
where losses, if any, occur, and why there isn’t sufficient money 
in the treasury at the end of the year to pay fair salaries to 
the owner or manager, or dividends to the stockholders. 

It has always been my notion that the great majority of the 
people, particularly in the cities and towns, consider the quality 
of the service rendered of more importance than the rates 
charged for such service, and if adequate service is given they 
are usually willing to pay what it is worth. 

The Kansas law requires every utility and carrier to render 
reasonably efficient and sufficient service and facilities, and em- 
powers the commission to make any investigation it may find 
necessary to learn the facts and to make such orders as it con- 
siders proper to secure the rendition of the service required by 
law. 

Poor service will bring more complaints against a telephone 
company than any other violation of the act. 

The law prohibits discriminatory rates and practices. The 
telephone companies have been, and are today, I am sorry to 
say, guilty of many violations of this feature of the public 
utilities law. In justice to the telephone companies, however, 
it should be said that they are not alone in this regard. 

The Wisconsin commission found, after one year’s statistical 
study, that 55 per cent. of the total number of utility plants 
had been charging discriminatory rates. “The amount of 
free and reduced service was alarmingly large, and often these 
discriminations were forced upon the operating company. Fre- 
quently the utility was saddled with rates from which de- 
parture was impossible without arousing public prejudice.” 

In commenting on this phase of its work, Ex-Chairman Roe- 
mer said: 

“Much of the work of adjustment accomplished since that 
time has been by informal correspondence or conference. Much 
of it has necessitated formal proceedings, investigations and 
orders, before reasonable and equitable rates could be sub- 
stituted for those previously in force. In many instances it 
was found that while the principles forming the basis of 
equitable rates were recognized as sound, few companies had 
the courage to change existing conditions and make readjust- 
ments of their own rate schedules in accordance with these 
principles, unless aided and sanctioned by the commission.” 

The commission can be of incalculable assistance to the 
utilities along these lines. 

Our law is different in one respect from that of any other 
state or federal law. Section 20 of the Kansas statute pro- 
vides that no change can be made in any rate, rule or regu- 
lation without the consent of the commission. The Interstate 
Commerce Act, and nearly all of the state laws, provide that 
no change can be made in any rate, fare or charge without 30 
days’ notice to the commission and publication for an equal 
length of time, reserving the right to the commission to sus- 
pend the proposed new rate until the same can be investigated. 
In Kansas the carriers and utilities must first obtain permis- 
sion to make the change. 

A study of the methods of enforcing the orders of the com- 
missions in courts is a very interesting one. Under the Kan- 
sas law, any utility or carrier or other party in interest, being 
dissatisfied with any order of the commission, may, within 30 
days from the making of such order, commence an action in 
any court of competent jurisdiction to vacate and set aside 
the order of the comission on the ground that the rates, 
charges, etc., fixed are unlawful or unreasonable. This per- 


mits a trial de novo on the merits in the district court, from 
which an appeal lies to the state supreme court, as in other 
civil actions. 

The commission is given power to enforce its own orders 
by proceedings in mandamus, injunction or other appropriate 
civil or criminal proceedings. In certain cases any aggrieved 
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party may bring an action in mandamus in the supreme court 
in the name of the state on the relation of such party to com- 
pel compliance with an order of the commission. 


CONTESTING COMMISSION ORDERS IN KANSAS. 


The Kansas method of contesting orders of the commission 
in court is similar to that in vogue in Wisconsin and other 
states. In some states like Oklahoma and Virginia, there is no 
way to test the reasonableness of an order of the commission 
in court. The laws of those states provide for an appeal from 
the commission’s decision direct to the supreme court, which 
sits as a second commission, and not as a court, with power 
to substitute its order for that of the commission. 

In some of the later laws the record before the commission 
is brought before the supreme court on a writ of review for 
the purpose of having the reasonableness or lawfulness of 
the order inquired into. This is the procedure in Missouri, 
Nebraska, California, and other states. 

The supervisory power of the commission over the issuance 
of securities, which are payable at periods of more than one 
year from date, is very limited, and is more in the nature of 
a publicity measure. The carriers and utilities must, how- 
ever, obtain the certificate prescribed by law before the secur- 
ities can lawfully be sold. 

One of the important provisions of our law is con- 
tained in section 31, which requires every new utility and car- 
rier to obtain a certificate that public convenience will be 
promoted by the transaction of such business. Under non- 
regulation competition was practically the only method by 
which the people could secure lower rates and improved serv- 
ice. Duplication of utilities naturally means a waste of cap- 
ital when the existing company can adequately serve all. 

The New York Public Service Commission has said: 


Good service may now be obtained at reasonable prices in 
less expensive ways than by unnecessary duplication of plants, 
and the public interest does not demand that capital invested 
in good faith in the public service should be destroyed or im- 
paired without good reasons to be shown affirmatively. 


This same question was the subject of discussion by the 
Wisconsin commission in the La Crosse Gas & Electric Co. 
case, where it said: 


Duplication of such plants is a waste of capital, whenever 
the service can be adequately furnished by one plant. It nec- 
essarily means that interest and maintenance must be earned 
on much greater, if not twice as great an investment, and 
that the actual cost of operation is likely to be relatively high- 
er. Competition in this service usually means a bitter struggle 
and low rates, until one of the contestants is forced out of 
the field, when the rates are raised to the old level, if not 
above it, or to a combination or understanding of some sort 
between them, which also ultimately results in higher rates. 
In this way it often happens that the means which were thought 
to be preventive of onerous conditions are impotent. In fact, 
active and continuous competition between the public untility 
corporations furnishing competition between the public utility 
seems to be out of the question. This has been shown by 
experience. Such competition also is contrary to the very 
nature of things. Two distinct and separate corporations are 
not likely to remain separate very long after it becomes clear 
that the services rendered by both can be more cheaply and 
more effectively furnished by only one of them. 


This doctrine was originally followed by the Kansas com- 
mission in the Workman case in 1912, but there has been a 
tendency to deviate somewhat from that theory of the law. 

On account of the limited jurisdiction of our commission 
there is room for doubt as to its real power with respect to 
new companies. The law should be made broad enough to 
prevent the building of additions and extensions by existing 
companies into new territory without the consent of the com- 
mission, otherwise the real purpose of the law can be nullified. 
This is particularly true in the telephone business. 
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THE INDETERMINATE FRANCHISE PLAN IN WISCONSIN. 


One of the strongest features of the Wisconsin law is the 
indeterminate franchise or permit plan, by which a_ public 
utility is given a franchise for no definite period of time, but 
which may become a virtual monopoly’ so long as adequate 
service for a reasonable compensation is rendered, otherwise 
the franchise is revocable, and the municipality may purchase 
the utility. The indeterminate franchise has been tried in a 
simple form in Massachusetts since the introduction of street 
railways, and has resulted in a wonderful development of the 
railways, to the great satisfaction of the general public. It 
has prevented overcapitalization to an unusual degree. A 
similar control is exercised over the street railways in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Congress has, within the past few years, 
extended to the government of Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands, so I understand, the same policy of governing the 
public utilities of those colonies. The same principle is recog- 
nized in the new constitution of Michigan, and Chicago has 
adopted it in a modified form. 

It has been said that the indeterminate franchise will tend to 
keep the utility corporations out of politics, and will go far to- 
ward relieving them from corrupt political influences, and will 
obviate the necessity of sinking funds to retire existing bonds 
within the franchise limit. 

The Wisconsin law, as amended in 1913, provides: 


No license, permit or franchise shall be granted to any 
person, co-partnership or corporation, to own, operate, man- 
age or control any plant or equipment for the conveyance 
of telephone messages, or for the production, transmis- 
sion, delivery or furnishing of heat, light, water or power 
in any municipality, where there is in operation under an 
indeterminate permit a public utility engaged in similar 
service, without first securing from the commission a 
declaration, after a public hearing of all parties interested, 
that public convenience and necessity require such second 
public utility. 

No public utility already engaged in furnishing service 
shall install or extend any telephone exchange for fur- 
nishing local service to subscribers in any municipality 
where there is in operation a public utility engaged in sim- 
ilar service, without first having served notice in writing 
upon the commission and any other public utility already 
engaged in furnishing local service to subscribers in such 
municipality of the installation or extension of such ex- 
change which is proposes to make, or make such instal- 
lation or extensions if the commission within 20 days after 
the service of such notice, shall, upon investigation, find 
and declare that public convenience and necessity do not 
require the installation or extensions of such exchange. 


I am thoroughly convinced that the indeterminate permit 
plan should be adopted in Kansas. It would enable the com- 
mission to wield a far greater power over the utilities than 
it can now hope to exercise, and it would protect the utili- 
ties in the field against unfair and unjust competition. 

In a recent letter from the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion, the secretary says: 


We have come to believe very strongly that the in- 
determinate permit, as we understand it in Wisconsin, is the 
very foundation of effective regulation of public utilities. 
It is somewhat strange and may seem anomalous that dur- 
ing the seven years our public utilities law has been in force it 
has not been found necessary in any case to grant a franchise 
to any competing utility in any municipality. 


In addition to making the indeterminate permit an in- 
tegral part of our law, I would suggest the following 
changes, which I consider quite important: 

The jurisdiction of the commission should be broadened 
so that it will have complete control of all utilities and car- 
riers, regardless of ownership or location. It is interesting 


to know that some of our good democratic brethren now favor 
vesting in the commission absolute control of all utilities and 
carriers. If the jurisdiction is not enlarged it should be clearly 
defined. 
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The commission should be given power to require the in- 
stallation and maintenance of uniform systems of accounting 
for the different classes of utilities. Under our present law 
the commission is only required to publish a biennial report. 
If statistics are worth anything we should have them every 


year. No other state west of the Mississippi, or in the United 
States, that I now recall, publishes a biennial report. The law 
should be changed, requiring an annual report from the com- 
mission. Furthermore, the time of the reporting year should 
be left to the discretion of the commission, and not arbitrarily 
fixed by statute, as at present. 

The commission should be given power to classify the util- 
ities and carriers according to reasonable standards. 

The present law is somewhat indefinite on the power of the 
commission to order joint physical telephone connection. This 
authority should be conferred in positive language; likewise 
the jurisdiction of the commission over the question of the 
division of charges between such utilities. It has such power 
with respect to the railroads, under special statute, and there 
should be no question about its authority cver the division of 
the rates charged by the various utilities. 

Our law now provides for 30 days’ notice of hearings. This 
should be left to the discretion of the commission, or not 
more than ten days required. Serious delays in hearings are 
frequently caused by this 30-day requirement. 

Finally, the public convenience section should be broadened 
to cover additions to and extensions of existing plants into 
new territory, as well as the building of new utilities and car- 
riers in any territory now occupied by a utility or carrier that 
can adequately serve all who apply. 

Not until the law is broadened to cover all utilities, regard- 
less of location or ownership, and the control of the commis- 
sion over the utilities is a continuing one, under some such 
plan as the indeterminate permit, will the public and the util- 
ities receive the full measure of benefit from regulation by a 
public utilities commission. 





Subscribers to Share Telephone Profits. 

All profits in excess of 3 per cent. per annum on the 
issued stock of the San Diego (Cal.) Home Telephone 
Co. will be distributed pro rata among the patrons of 
that company, according to a statement made by Charles 
E. Sumner, who recently was made president of the Home 
company in place of Horace B. Day. 

This is said to be the first instance known in the tele 
phone world in which the patrons of a privately-owned 
company have been made participants in the profits of : 
corporation, and to be the most radical departure in com- 
pany management made in recent years. 

President Sumner made the following statement to one 
of the local newspapers following a meeting of the board 
cf directors, at which the new business policy of the Home 
company was approved: 

“After giving the holders of the issued stock of the Home 
Telephone Co. 3 per cent. on their stock, which is only a 
fair return on their money, we will turn over the profits 
of the corporation to the people who are using our service. 
The Home Telephone Co. is a San Diego concern. Money 
earned in San Diego will stay here and go to the people who 
use our telephones. Our profits will not be sent to Boston. 

We will make a strong bid for local subscribers, guaran- 
teeing them the best of service and complete satisfaction, 
and we will give it to them at a cheaper rate than can be 
offered by any other company providing equal service. 

The Home Telephone Co. should have the support o 
the people of San Diego for these reasons: It is locally- 
owned, controlled, and managed, being essentially a San 
Diego enterprise and not operated to the profit of another 
city; the money made in San Diego is distributed and 
spent here, and not sent out of the city; we guarante< 
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and will give better service for less money than it is possible 
for any other company to give; under the new business 
policy of the company the patrons will have a voice in the 
management of its affairs and a share in its profits. 

Beginning September 1, the Home Telephone Co. monthly 
rates will be as follows: Main line residence, $1.50; two- 
party residence, $1.25; four-party residence, $1; main line 
business, $4.” 





Program for Western Ontario Telephone Convention. 

The Western Counties Telephone Association has pre- 
pared an interesting program for its fifth annual conven- 
tion to be held in the council chamber at London, Ontario, 
on June 18. Persons desiring to submit questions for the 
“Question Drawer” are requested to send them to Sec- 
retary Dr. W. Doan, Harrietsville, not later than June 15. 
The program, in full, is as follows: 

FripAy Morninc. 

Meeting of the officers. 

Registration of delegates. 

Report of secretary. 

Appointment of committees. 

President’s Address: George Taylor, Blenheim. 

“Some Features of the Telephone Business,” M. A. Gee, 
of Selkirk, manager of the Erie Telephone Co., Ltd. 

Question drawer. 

FripAy AFTERNOON. 

Address of welcome, the Mayor of London. 

“Commission Control of Télephone Systems,” F. Dagger, 
Toronto, telephone expert of the Ontario Railway & Muni- 
cipal Board. 

“The Mutual Importance of Rural Telephones, and the 
Farmers’ Co-Operative Movements of Ontario,” Anson 
Groh, Preston, manager of the Waterloo Municipal Tele- 
phone System. 

“Why the Independent Telephone Companies and Mun- 
icipal Systems Are Becoming So Popular with the People,” 
A. MacLean, Paisley, commissioner of the Bruce Municipal 
Telephone System. 

“Necessity of High Standard of Maintenance for Lines 
and Equipment,” A. Denholm, Blenheim, president of the 
Canadian Independent Telephone Association. 

“Efficiency as a Revenue Getter,” S. L. Squire of the 
Norfolk County Telephone Co., Waterford. 

Question drawer. 

Report of committees. 

Election of officers. 





oe 


Scotland Yard, London, to Use Thermophone. 

Some discussion has been occasioned by the announce- 
ment in London of an invention by Pierre DeLange, a 
Dutch engineer who is now in that city, which is claimed 
ta do away with the buzzing sound from the telephone. It 
is asserted that various technical bodies in England have 
examined the invention and think highly of it. It has been 
submitted to the post office authorities and has already been 
accepted at Scotland Yard, where it is being installed. In 
connection with the demonstration given by Mr. DeLange 
at Scotland Yard, it was shown, according to reports, that 
it was possible to hear a whisper over the telephone through 
Mr. DeLange’s apparatus. 

The invention, which is known as the thermophone, was 
described in TELEPHONY of January 9, 1915. 





P. B. X. Installed in Paducah, Ky., Fire Station. 

In order to facilitate the sending in of alarms of fire, a 
private branch exchange has been installed by the Paducah 
(Ky.) Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the central sta- 
tion at Paducah, at the instance of Fire Chief Joe Collins. 
Now all calls for fire will be made through the central sta- 
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tion and transmitted thence to the four outlying stations. 
Heretofore there had been difficulty in getting the station de- 
sired on all occasions. At the same time Chief Collins issued 
a rule providing that a five minute-limit would be put on all 
conversations by firemen over the department lines. 

Since the East Tennessee (Bell) company and the city have 
made peace a Bell instrument has been installed at the central 
fire station. Since the Bell lines were thrown out of the 
city departments it has been necessary for calls of fire origi- 
nating on the Bell lines to be relayed to the fire department 
by the Western Union. 





Texas Law Regulating Working Hours of Females. 

The “54-hour bill” passed by the Texas legislature in March 
becomes effective at midnight, June 19. This bill regulates the 
working hours of female employes in the state, limiting the 
hours to nine each calendar day and 54 during the calendar 
week, excepting in case of serious emergency. Employers are 
also required under this law to provide seats for female em- 
ployes when they are not on duty, and to post notices to that 
effect in conspicuous places. 

The new law is very similar to the old law which it super- 
sedes, excepting that it now applies to towns of 3,000 popu- 
lation and over, instead of 5,000 and over, as formerly. 


Extensive Improvements to Outside Plant at Hutchinson. 

The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. has commenced 
work on extensive alterations and improvements in the cable 
lines of its Hutchinson, Kan., plant. It is said that over 
$40,000 will be spent in the installation of new cables and 
wiring in the city of Hutchinson. Two big gangs of line- 
men are at work and will be kept busy for three months. 

Last summer the switchboard facilities at the telephone 
exchange were increased and the cables are to be made 
larger to care for the extra telephones. In the outlying 
residence districts many of the cables are too small and 
larger wires will replace them. The entire plant in Hutchin- 
son will be overhauled and new lines added where needed. 








Minimum Wage Bill in Wisconsin. 

The Assembly committee on judiciary, in the Wisconsin 
legislature, has recommended for passage the Vint bill fixing 
the minimum wage for females over 18 years of age, in certain 
industrial pursuits, at $10 a week. The bill applies specifically 
to telephone exchanges. It provides, however, that whenever 
an employer furnishes such an employe with board or room, in 
whole or in part, this shall be taken into consideration by the 
industrial commission in fixing the amount of wages to be paid. 





Ohio State to Build Sub-Exchange in Columbus. 

The executive committee of the Ohio State Telephone Co. 
recently approved estimates for improvements to the extent of 
$119,000, including $80,000 to be spent in Columbus, for addi- 
tional cable equipment and a new sub-exchange in the Clinton- 
ville district in North Columbus. The exact location of the 
new automatic sub-exchange has not yet been decided upon. 





Toll Line Under Construction from Ferris to Dallas. 

The Ferris Telephone Co., of Ferris, Texas, has now under 
construction a toll line from Ferris to Dallas, a distance of 
19 miles. For the present, one iron circuit will be strung be- 
tween the two points, connecting at Dallas with the Dallas 
Automatic Telephone Co. 





Extensive Improvements for Bristol, Tenn.-Va. Plant. 

Improvements are contemplated in the plant and system 
ot the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va. The plans provide for a new office building, 
exchange equipment, etc., the estimated cost of which is re- 
ported to be $80,000. 


































































Battery Cut-Out for Rural Telephones. 

Some weeks ago a patent was granted to W.-M. Byrnes, 
o: Vail, Iowa, for a device which he calls a rubberneck 
switch. This switch is installed just above the switch 
hook of the telephone set. 

The wires from the batteries are run to two clips hav- 
ing platinum points. A lever with a roller having two 
positions operates in connection with one of the clips. 
When the roller is in its lower position, the circuit is 
open; when in the upper position, the circuit is closed. If 
a subscriber wishes to talk on his telephone, he simply 
takes down his receiver and also pushes down on a small 
lever above the switch hook. This closes the battery cir- 
cuit until he restores the receiver to the hook. Upon 
hanging up the receiver, its weight pulls down on a slotted 
strip of wire, and this in turn pulls down the roller and 
opens the battery circuit. 

The receiver can be taken down and hung up as many 
times as desired, but the battery circuit remains open un- 
til closed by the operation of the lever. This device 
does away with the running down of the batteries while 
rubbering or waiting for the line. It also shuts off the 
noise in the room. This switch is for rural lines only. 
It cannot be forgotten as it works automatically, the re- 
ceiver weight working with the switch hook to open the 
battery circuit and it will not close until the subscriber 
desires to talk. Mr. Byrnes says this switch will save 
its cost in batteries in one year, and help the service also. 
He has not as yet put it on the market. 


The Gay Motor Truck with Detachable Pole Cart. 

The motor truck and pole cart shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, were recently purchased by the United Tele- 
phone Co., of Ottawa, Ill., from S. G. Gay Co., of that 
city. They have already proved to the company the great econ- 
omy of the motor truck, as regards time and labor saved. 

The pole cart shown in one of the illustrations was de- 
signed by Ed Stewart, of Stewart Brothers, of Ottawa, for 
the S. G. Gay Co., for use by the telephone company. The 
side panels of the regular bed of the motor truck are de- 
tachable and a special bolster is attached by means of a 











Gay Motor Trouble Wagon of the United Telephone Co. 


bolt through the bed. The bolster being crescent-shaped, 
the poles tend to crowd to the center, making it easy to 
hold the poles in position. The pole cart is also fitted with 
a crescent-shaped bolster for a similar purpose. 

According to the United Telephone Co., this truck and 
pole cart will haul as many poles as can be hauled at one 
load with a team in about one-third the time, or in other 
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words, as many poles can be hauled with the truck and 
pole cart as with three teams. 

The company has found that the motor truck is a big 
saving in many ways. The time saved by using the motor 
truck in going from one job to another or from the office 








Hauling Poles by Means of the Detachable Pole Cart. 


to a case of trouble, amounts to quite an item in a year’s 
time. 

There are a number of motor trucks on the market but 
Chris Stewart, of Stewart Brothers, states he does not know 
of any company that is prepared to furnish a practical pole 
cart that can be attached or detached in a few minutes. 





Organized Advertising as a Business Force. 

It is estimated that over $600,000,000 was invested in ad- 
vertising of various kinds in this country last year, said Wil- 
liam Woodhead, president of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, in an address before the Chicago Association of 
Commerce a short time ago. This is absolute and final proof, 
not only of its marvelous growth, but of the wonderful results 
achieved. 

Gerald Stanley Lee, author of that very remarkable and 
worth-while book, “Crowds,” says: “Success in business in 
the last analysis turns upon touching the imagination of crowds. 
The reason why preachers in this present generation are less 
successful in getting people to want goodness, than business 
men are in getting them to want motor cars, hats and pianolas, 
is that business men as a class are closer and more desperate 
students of human nature, and have bowed down harder to the 
art of touching the imagination of crowds.” That is what ad- 
vertising does—it touches the imagination of crowds, and that 
is why successful advertising is dependent on a knowledge of 
human nature. 

The time has passed for giving serious consideration to the 
man who does not believe in advertising. Advertising is as 
much a part of today’s life as the telephone, the trolley car or 
the automobile. There is nothing magical or mysterious about 
it, and the greatest advertising successes have been due to the 
plain use of common sense applied with a knowledge of human 
nature, with the resulting creation of desire—the art of touch- 
ing the imagination of crowds. 

Why is it that advertising has become such a powerful factor 
in the business life of today? Why is it that it stands on 
a much higher plane than it did a few years ago? Because 
in its early days advertising was unworthily used in the pro- 
motion of every sort of fraud, and people looked askance upon 
everything that was advertised. But nowadays it has acquired 
a new dignity and new strength, and the better publishers and 
better agencies are all concentrating their efforts in the direc- 
tion that means more power and more credit to advertising. 
American business is facing a better day; the national consci- 
ence has been quickened, with the result that sincerity and 
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honesty pay bigger dividends than ever berore. And so it has 
come about that advertising men are the apostles of business. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World has taken 
as its slogan, its motto, “Truth in Advertising”—honest be- 
lievable advertising, not merely because it is a great moral 
preachment, but because it represents good, sound business 
—common sense business. 

There was never a time when so many persons were trying 
in sO many ways to make things better, and this desire for 
better things means much to the man in business. No busi- 
ness ever amounted to anything until some man back of it 
established an ideal and set out to obtain it. And that is 
the truth about this Associated Advertising Clubs—it did 
not amount to a hill of beans until some man established an 
ideal and set out to obtain it. And we are obtaining it be- 
cause we have gained the respect, the confidence, and the 
co-operation of the public, of the leading newspapers, and 
of all the men who believe in better and more effective ad- 
vertising; and when we reach Chicago, June 20, we will 
show a tremendous advance all along the line. We will have 
the biggest and greatest convention of advertising men ever 
held in the world. There will be not less than 10,000 men 
here from all parts of the country, and a few, in spite of the 
war, from foreign countries. This convention will be the 
most important because we have reached another climax in 
the development of our country and ovr business. Now is 
the time to strike and to strike hard. 





Canadian Independent Company Moves Into New Quarters. 

The Canadian Independent Telephone Co., Ltd., and the 
Canadian Machine Telephone Co., Ltd., which recently 
suffered considerable loss due to a fire in their building 
on Duncan street, are now moving into better quarters in 
the new Purman Building, 263-267 Adelaide street, West, 
between Duncan and John streets, where they have much 
larger floor space and better light. 

Manager F. D. Mackay expects to have the office moved 
this week, the manufacturing part of the business being al- 
ready settled in the new location. 





Phoney Bill in Vacation Time. 
“To find telephone equipment better than ‘Quality Ap- 
paratus’ is like trying to catch fish in a wash basin—it 
can’t be done,’ says Phoney Bill. The illustration from 














Phoney Bill Goes Fishing. 


June Blotter calendar of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., which is shown in the ac- 
companying reproduction, shows Phoney Bill with his fish- 
ing tackle over his shoulder wending his way to the river. 
From his beaming countenance Phoney Bill is evidently 
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anticipating a “good catch” and a delightful row down the 
stream. Bill is a staunch believer in the old proverb, “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” and after a 
strenuous winter he is enjoying a little vacation. 





Appointed Advertising Manager of Carbo Steel Post Co. 

Edgar S. Bradley, who recently assumed a position as ad- 
vertising manager for the Carbo Steel Post Co., of Chicago, 
has passed the larger portion of his life in publicity work. He 
abandoned the practice of law for the purpose of taking up 
broad questions of state 
and national character 
which particularly affected 
the people of the Western 
states. After equipping 
himself with newspaper 
experience through edi- 
torial positions with the 
Omaha World-Herald, the 
Boston Post, the Boston 
Traveler, and the Cleve- 
land Leader, he passed 
about a dozen years trav- 
eling from coast to coast, 
investigating commercial, 
industrial, financial and 
agricultural conditions 
and exploiting territorial 
sections through  syndi- 
cated articles on their of- 
ferings in the way of busi- 
ness development, produc- 
ing new methods of pub- 
licity not only for locali- 
ties but also railroad, irrigation and other corporate enterprises. 

Mr. Bradley decided upon “settling down” in 1910 and came 
to Chicago in that year, entering business as an advertising 
counselor, with offices in the Schiller Building. In connection 
with that business he filled the position of editor of the Mail 
Order Journal, a magazine of advertising. About two years 
later the assumption of additional responsibilities as director 
of the sales promotion department of the advertisting agency 
of the Guenther-Bradford Co., compelled him to forego writ- 
ing further articles on advertising. topics. 

His long study of the forest situation of this country, 
his acquired knowledge of the constantly growing necessity for 
the use of steel in all lines of construction and his belief that 
in the steel industry lay opportunity, led him to accept a 
vacancy in the position of advertising manager of the Carbo 
Steel Post Co., his first exclusive service engagement since 
his newspaper days. 

















E. S. Bradley. 





General Insulate Co. Develops New Insulating Composition. 

The General Insulate Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently 
developed and is now offering to the trade generally, a stock 
long sought as having properties between the formaldhyde 
products such as bakelite and condensite and the best known 
grades of shellac compositions. This newly developed stock 
the company styles Grade 57 “Hi-Heet.” 

Grade 57 “Hi-Heet” has a heat resistance of 250 degrees 
fahrenheit and can readily be moulded into almost any form 
or size. Its tensile strength is said to be very superior to 
shellac compositions, having a dielectric strength of 285 volts at 
a thickness of 250 mils. 





The New Stromberg-Carlson Bulletin. 
“Central Energy Telephones” is the title 6f a new bulle- 
tin, No. 1010, just issued by the Stromberg-Garlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y. It is made up in 
loose leaf form and covers the Stromberg-Carlson tele- 




















June 12, 1915. 


phones iy a very thorough manner. Diagrams are present- 
ed which show the piece part numbers of all of the various 
items that enter into the construction of the instruments. 
In ordering repair parts the telephone company will be 
enabled to order the parts by their proper code numbers 
and thus be assured of obtaining the proper piece. 

The bulletin contains full descriptions of the various 
central energy telephones and parts and is profusely illus- 
trated. A price list of all the instruments is also included. 
The loose leaf form of binding enables holders of these 
bulletins to keep their catalog of Stromberg-Carlson cen- 
tral energy telephones up to date, as new sheets when 
issued may easily be inserted. 


The Hercules Magnetizer. 

All magnets lose their strength in time, resulting in de- 

creased efficiency of the device or piece of apparatus on 

which they may be used. For this reason magnets should 
be kept fully charged. 

In telephone apparatus, as all telephone men have experi- 

enced, weak generator, receiver or ringer mag- 
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A New Switchboard Plug. 

A switchboard plug patented by Martin A. Janes, North- 
field, Mass., is especially designed to facilitate the insertion 
of the cord in the plug head and to minimize the wear and 
tear upon the cord at the point where it enters the plug. 
A two-part plug head is provided, one of the parts form- 
ing an integral connection with the plug, while the other 
part is detachable and constitutes a clamp. 

To attach a braided cord to this form of plug the clamp- 
ing part is removed and a cord put in place. The clamping 
part is then replaced, there being screws passing through 
ears of the clamping part for holding it in place. The two 
parts of the head are provided with pointed spurs upon 
their inner surface to imbed in the braided cord, thus pre- 
venting it from slipping. 





A Concrete Cross Arm. 
For several years O. P. Megahan, of Westerville, Ohio, 
experimented with concrete cross arms. A patent has now 
been issued to him for a concrete cross arm, the feature of 





nets greatly affect the service. Sending magnets 
to the manufacturer to be re-magnetized causes 
long delays and entails considerable expense, 
not to mention the fact that they are often de- 
magnetized in transportation. 

The Hercules magnetizer, which is manufac- 
tured by the Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. 
Co., of Chicago, eliminates these difficulties. 
This magnetizer, it is said, will operate on five 
ordinary dry cells, a six-volt storage battery or 
on a 110-volt direct current lighting circuit. It 
is equipped with a switch which automatically 
cuts off the current and, its manufacturer states, 
requires less than half a minute to fully energize 
or re-magnetize any magnet. The device is 
mounted on a heavy, insulating base, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, and is neatly 
finished in nickel and black. It is said that the 
current used is so little, that the expense is prac- 
tically negligible. 

No experience is required to charge magnets 
with the Hercules magnetizer, the company 
states, and it is quickly adjustable to any size 
or shape of magnet by shifting the pole piece 
extensions which are plainly shown in the il- 














lustration. 

By charging magnets for others, it is said that 
the Hercules magnetizer will not only pay for 
itself in a short time, but will also make a good profit for the 
telephone company. The Swedish-American company will be 
glad to send further particulars to those who are interested in 
this magnetizer which it manufactures. 


Charging a Magnet with the Hercules Magnetizer. 
which is a steel shell. Mr. Megahan has experimented with 
various mixtures of concrete and methods of making the 
arm until he has developed what he believes is a thoroughly 
commercial concrete cross arm.: Some of these arms have 





today. 
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been in use on the lines of the Westerville Electric Light 
Co. and are said to be giving most satisfactory service. 

It is claimed that a single six-foot arm can, with the use 
of brackets, carry ten telephone wires, spaced the regula- 
tion distance on top with the four wires beneath at greater 
intervals. With the use of the duplex pin, the two-foot 
cross arms will carry from one to four wires. The weight 
is 13% pounds. Four-foot cross arms will carry from one 
to six wires, weight 27 pounds. Six-foot cross arms will 
carry from one to ten wires, weight 40 pounds. Eight- 
foot cross arms will carry from one tuo fourteen wires, 
weight 54% pounds. 

The breaking off of edges, corners and ends during han- 
dling is said to be eliminated by use of the metallic shield 
into which the concrete is poured. The edges, corners, end, 
the top, sides and a portion of the bottom are covered 
with steel so that the completed arm will withstand rough 
handling. The arms are painted with paint of any color 
desired, applied by De Vilbes (vapor) system. 
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Mr. Megahan claims that the arms can be safely guar- 
anteed for at least twenty years. The advantages which 
he sets forth for the arms is the size, which is smaller 
than the ordinary arms; their strength; the fact that the 
concrete grows harder as time passes; that the arms may 
be removed from old to new poles from time to time; 
that maintenance is practically nothing; and that the first 
cost is much less than the cost of the ordinary arm. Mr. 
Megahan has not begun the manufacture of these arms 
but believes there is a great future for them and will be 
glad to give full details to any one desiring to investigate 
their manufacture. 





Paragraph. 

W. N. Matuews & Brotuer, of St. Louis, Mo., have just 
opened an office in Salt Lake City, Utah, which will be under 
the charge of F. C. Morton, who will report to O. H. David- 
son of the company’s Denver office. Mr. Morton will have a 
full line of samples of Matthews’ products. 


Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Order Dividing Tolls. 


Where on an appeal from the order of a corporation com- 
mission, there is an absence of competent evidence to support 
the order and where it will result in loss and disadvantage 
to all parties concerned, and the record cou.itains a proposition 
for the handling of the telephone business whereby the public 
would have the same or better accommodations and all the 
parties concerned would be at less expense and probably derive 
a profit, the case should be remanded for a re-hearing by the 
‘commission so that a new order may be established. 

This was a decision of the Oklahoma supreme court on an 
appeal from the order of the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission made upon the complaint by the Twin Valley Tele- 

phone Co., of Morrison, and the Glencoe Telephone Co., of 
' Glencoe against the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
complaint was that the complainants, having connection with 
the toll lines of the defendant which ran into their exchanges 
for the purpose of handling the defendant’s toll, for which 
they paid a commission on toll, amounting to 15 per cent., 
sustained a loss in loss of labor in collection and bad bills, 
by handling such toll to an amount of from $17 to $24 each 
month. They asked the commission to have the toll divided 
more equally so that they might have compensation for their 
labor and losses. On the hearing the commission made an 
order requiring the Pioneer company to pay the complainants 
25 per cent. commission for handling its tolls. The Pioneer 
company appealed from this order. 

On the hearing of the case before the commission, N. S. 
Lemar, president and manager of the Twin Valley company, 
and I. M. Withers, owner and manager of the Glencoe com- 
pany, testified as to the amount of “in” and “out” toll business 
transacted with the Pioneer company each month, together 
with the costs and expenses of handling it. For the month of 
December, 1911, the Twin City company showed a net loss of 
$7.05, the Glencoe company a total loss of $9.78. 

On cross examination Mr. Withers stated that he never 
figured up what the percentage of loss was in making the col- 
lection; that he could not tell exactly how much it cost to 
collect. When asked to explain in detail why he thought he 
ought to be paid more than 15 per cent. commission, he ad- 
mitted that he had never figured it out on paper. The court 
held that the Pioneer company had the right to know the facts 
upon which the witness based his conclusion and that the 
commission, should require a statement of facts from which 
it — determine the true situation upon which to base an 
order. 

It was shown by the testimony, that the Pioneer company 
made its collections by mailing out statements at a cost of 19 
per cent. of the gross amount collected. Both the Twin Valley 
and Glencoe companies hired a man and team to drive out over 
the country to collect these tolls. Such expense for some 
months exceeded the amount collected.. No testimony was 


offered showing the amount invested by the complainant com- 
panies, the amount of their business or their operating ex- 
penses. 


The court therefore held that the record contained no 


substantial basis for a determination of what was or was not 
the proportion of expense incident to handling the Pioneer 
business. 

At the hearing the Pioneer company offered to put in at 
the places where the complainant companies did business, a toll 
station and to connect their switchboards to that station and 
to perform the work of collecting, billing and handling the 
business. It even offered to pay the complainant companies’ 
rent and offered to collect its own bills. This offer, the court 
said, would result in the complainants’ business with the Pio- 
neer producing a small profit instead of a loss and at the same 
time would be at less expense to the Pioneer company, while 
the public would have the same or better service at the same 
or lesser price. Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. State, 
144 Pacific, 599. 





Wet Rope as Carrier of Electricity. 


A telephone employe was engaged with others in re- 
moving a dead wire from its pole in Cameron, Texas. The 
poles and wires of the electric light company stood on the 
same side of the street in line with those of the telephone 
company, the poles of one company being located between 
those of the other and the wires of the telephone company 
being more than ten feet above those of the light company 
and something over 30 feet from the ground. The employe 
was furnished with a rope and told to move the wire. 

The work was to be performed in part by one of the 
men climbing a pole and fastening the rope to the end of 
the wire which was to be pulled to the adjoining pole by 
another one of the crew, the rope being dropped when 
the wire reached the latter rope, and being then picked up 
and carried to the next pole, where the operation was re- 
peated. In the progress of the work, the employe, while 
upon one of the poles, dropped the rope in order that it 
might be taken up by the employe on the next pole. In 
being dropped it became entangled with an electric wire 
of the light company beneath the telephone wires and an 
awning. The employe climbed one of the light poles to 
disentangle the rope, stepped off of the awning and caught 
the rope with one hand, receiving an electric shock which 
caused his injury. 

The insulation on the electric wire had worn off and the 
rope had become wet in the course of the work, so that it 
became a conductor of electricity. The lighting company 
if requested by the telephone company, would have cut off 
the current from its wires while the work was being done. 
Negligence was charged against the telephone company be- 
cause of its failure to have the current cut off. The testi- 
mony appeared to show that the rope was dry when fur- 
nished to the men. Judgment against the telephone com- 
pany was reversed because it was not held liable for a de- 
fective conditon in the appliance produced solely by the 
act of the employe. Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. vs. Sanders, 173 Southwestern, 865. 














Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Obituary. 

Miss Leta Sayer, for the past four years auditor for the 
Independent Toll Clearing Co., of Springfield, Ill., died recently 
at the St. John’s Hospital in Springfield after a serious opera- 
tion. Miss Sayler was probably the best known woman in the 
Independent telephone service of the Middle West states and 
the telephone interests in that 
section, the Toll Clearing 
company in particular, suffer 
an irreparable loss in her 
death. 

Miss Sayler was born near 
Bowers Station, Montgomery 
county, Ill, in 1884. Follow- 
ing the death of her mother 
she removed to Colfax and 
then to LaFayette, Plainfield, 
Anderson and _ Indianapolis, 
Ind. For the last four years, 
during her connection with the 
Toll Clearing company, she 
has made her home with her 
cousin, Mrs. Mazee Ferree 
Cline, of Springfield. Miss 
Sayers had been suffering with 
goitre for some time and it 
was found necessary for her 
to undergo an operation in an 
effort to save her life. Fun- 
eral services were held in 
Springfield after which her 
body was taken to Frankfort, 
Ind., and buried beside her 
mother in Bunnel Cemetery. 

In commenting upon her death, E. D. Glandon, secretary and 
manager of the Toll Clearing company, said: “Her frank and 
open manner, her pure and honorable life, her superior ability 
to meet men and master difficulties, her proficiency in the per- 
forming of her work and the respect and co-operation which 
was gladly given her by those over whom she had control, 
marked an exceptional personality. No books, records, or work 
could be left in better shape than were hers. It was a pleasure 
to pick up the threads of such work but not an unalloyed pleas- 
ure, for she commanded our highest respects and appreciation 
and we miss her.” 

The following resolution of appreciation was adopted by the 
Independent Toll Clearing Co. and the Illinois Independent 
Telephone Association in a joint session held shortly after her 
death : 

“Inasmuch as God in his infinite wisdom and mercy has called 
from our midst our esteemed friend and co-laborer, Miss Lela 
Sayler, and 

Whereas in her death the telephone interests of the state have 
suffered irreparable loss and especially has the Independent 
Toll Clearing Co. suffered the loss of one whose ability, fidel- 
ity and unselfish devotion to her task has been fundamental 
in the growth and present achievement of the Independent Toll 
Clearing Co., 

Be It Resolved that at this joint meeting of the Independent 
Toll Clearing Co. and the Illinois Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, we take this means to express our sorrow and loss and 
our sympathy to her relatives and friends. 

Be It Further Resolved that these resolutions be spread upon 
the records of the respective associations and a copy sent to 
friends and relatives.” 

J. W. Coffey, of the Coffey System & Audit Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., sent to TELEPHONY the following tribute to her 
memory, not alone as her former employer for a number of 
years, but also as a sincere admirer of her exceptionally fine 
qualities of mind and heart: 

“In the death of Miss Lela Sayler, Independent telephony, 
particularly in Illinois and Indiana, has sustained an almost ir- 
reparable loss. She numbered her personal friends in the in- 

















Miss Lela Sayler. 


dustry by the hundreds. Her helpful spirit and unfailing cheer- 
fulness have carried scores of her fellow workers over hard 
places in the road. Her boundless energy and enthusiasm have 
been a vital factor in the success of a number of important 
Independent projects, among them being the Independent Toll 
Clearing Co., of Illinois, for the present high efficiency of which 
she was largely responsible. 
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Miss Sayler became a member of my staff over ten years 
ago. Because of that fact I have been more or less familiar, 
not only with her early endeavors, but with her later ones as 
well. And I realize, perhaps better than many, what her death 
means to her business associates and her friends.” ne 

W. S. Vivian, secretary of the Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation of America, writes as follows relative to the death of 
Miss Sayler: 

“Tt was a decided shock to learn of the death of my friend, 
Miss L. E. Sayler, whom I had known for several years. 

Miss Sayler had a great desire to serve which was backed 
up by a strong Christian character. These, along with a pleas- 
ing, friendly personality made her a host of friends through- 
out the Independent telephone fraternity of Illinois. While 
her death is a serious loss to the Toll Clearing house, we can- 
not but believe that it is her gain, as she has but gone on to 
occupy the mansion ‘which ‘He hath prepared’.” 

In a letter to Mr. Glandon thanking him for the sympathy 
expressed and the assistance rendered during Miss Sayler’s 
illness and afterward, Mrs. Ethel Hook Kinzie, of Muncie, 
Ind., says: 

“As a girlhood chum and lifelong friend, she was all that 
was sweet and lovable. One chief characteristic was her im- 
plicit confidence in and perfect constancy to those whom she 
really knew as friends. Her going away leaves vacant a place 
in my life that can never: be filled by another.” 

Mrs. Kinzie’s mother and sister, Mrs. Hook and her daugh- 
ter, Faye, of Elwood, Ind., pay her the following tribute : 

“During her residence in Elwood she was to us as one of 
our own. Having lost her mother in early childhood, she was 
ever deeply appreciative of those who tried to fill that mother’s 
place. She is missed in our house as though she had been 
daughter and sister.” 

The following letter was received from Mrs. M. F. Cline, 
Miss Sayler’s cousin, with whom she made her home: 

“In behalf of the relatives and those to whom Miss Sayler 
was dearest, I wish to express my deepest gratitude to all who 
gave us their sympathy and my most sincere thanks for all 
the courtesy and kindness extended, especially by the members 
of the Toll Clearing company, and for the many floral offer- 
ings. 

Personal. » 


W. O. DANIEL, of Clarence, Mo., has purchased a half inter- 
est in the La Plata (Mo.) Telephone Co. with R.-E.Goodding 
and they will assume active charge of the plant. 

GrorGE G. YouncGBLoop, of Marshall, Okla., recently pur- 
chased the properties of the Ripley (Okla.) Independent Tele- 
phone Co. and assumed charge June 1. 

H. E. Lampman, of Charlotte, Mich., has been made manager 
of the Hillsdale, Mich., exchange of the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co., succeeding Lowell Johnson, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Detroit office. 


H. L. MacGoon, of Vermillion, S. D., has been appointed 
manager of the New Ulm, Minn., exchange of the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co., succeeding F. W. Steves who has 
been transferred to Sioux Falls. S. D. 

JEAN DELANEY has been appointed manager of the Encamp- 
ment, Wyo., exchange of the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., succeeding C. H. Ashley, who has been trans- 
ferred to the management of the Rawlins, Wyo., exchange. 


CHARLES E. SUMNER, organizer and first president of the 
San Diego Home Telephone Co., of San Diego, Cal., was again 
called to the presidency at a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. Horace B. Day, late president, was retired from all 
connections with the company. 

H. D. McVey, formerly district superintendent for the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters in 
Tucson, Ariz., has been promoted to the position of assistant 
to the director of the department of public relations at Phoenix, 
Ariz. He will handle a considerable part of the field work for 
the company in his particular department. 

P. Kerr Hiccrns has purchased a considerable interest in the 
Clay County (Mo.) Telephone Co. and will shortly assume 
active management of the property, with headquarters in Ex- 
¢elsior Springs, Mo. Mr. Higgins is a well known and experi- 
enced telephone man, and was, until recently, general manager 
of the Brazos Valley Telegraph & Telephone Co. and its affiliat- 
ed companies, located at Waco, Texas. 
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ARGUS 


“The Field’s Standard of Protection” 





























Right Now 


is the time to provide reliable protec- 
tion for your valued equipment. 


THE ARGUS ARRESTER is reliable, 
being so designed that all static dis- 
charges are immediately intercepted 
and removed without grounding or dis- 
abling the line, or harming the instru- 
ment itself. 

Needs no attention after installing, can 
be relied upon at all times under the 
most adverse conditions and is not ex- 
pensive. 


WRITE FOR MORE DETAILED LITERATURE 


FOOTE, PIERSON & CO. 


160-162 Duane St. NEW YORK CITY 























The proper place 
for a lightning 
arrester 


is most assuredly along the main line to 
conduct the current to the earth from the 
pole. Installing arresters on telephones 
is on a par with lightning rods on pianos. 
The last place we want lightning is in 
‘the house, so why not remove all chances 
of danger by removing the ground wire 
from the phone and install the arresters 
on the line, where they belong? The Cox 
Lightning Arrester will meet all these 
conditions. Try them out. 


COX LIGHTNING 
ARRESTER CO. 


EATON OHIO V4 














New Companies and Incorporations. 

Grirrorp, IpAHo.—Articles of incorporation were recently filed 
by the Gifford Farmer’s Co-operative Telephone Co. The in- 
corporators are C. H. Summers, H. L. Stafford, J. G. Blewett, 
G. E. Manden and G. W. Brammer. 

CENTER, MInN.—The Oliver Mercer Telephone Co. has been 
organized, with a capital stock of $10,000 and incorporation 
papers filed. The following are the incorporators: E. T. Knox, 
I. O. Lee, H. C. Richey, Henry Schulte and H. O. Monson. 

Broapview, Mont.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. re- 
cently filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of 
$15,000. The incorporators are J. A. Beck, M. H. Mammen, 
C. H. Frey and L. L. Hay. 

Waynoka Woops, Oxta.—The McKinley Mutual Telephone 
System has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500. R. 
A. Cropp, I. S. Fox and E. Eggleston are the incorporators. 

SouTHERN Pines, N. C.—The Inter-County Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The 
following are the incorporators: W. B. Buck, C. F. Leavitt, 
B. W. Leavitt and K. S. McIneer. 

Dickinson, N. D.—The Stark County Telephone Co. was 
recently organized and articles of incorporation filed. The cap- 
ital stock is $5,000. The incorporators are Glen W. Casady, 
William B. Meyer and Wm. H. Cooke. 

GLEN ULtin, N. D—The Farmers Fertile Valley Telephone 
Co. recently filed articles of incorporation. 

Winc, N. D—The Wing Mutual Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators 
are N. M. Christenson, B. E. Eid and W. H. Gambs. 

Vivian, S. D.—The Yellow Medicine Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. The incorporators 
are A. N. Whitaker, C. J. Lintvedt and O. K. Sletto. 


Winner, S. D—The Winner & Plainview Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $648. The incorpora- 
tors are O. Haisch, A. B. Hanson and E. B. Knight. 

BANDERA, TExAs.—The Bandera Independent Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,200. The fol- 
lowing are the incorporators: J. O. Butler, B. F. Langford 
Jr., and Henry Stevens. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Beaver Ridge Telephone Co. has re- 
cently been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. The 
incorporators are W. L. Roberts, H. H. Hendricks, John May 
and others. 

Ozona, Texas.—The Ozona Telephone Co. recently perfected 
its organization and filed articles of incorporation. The follow- 
ing were elected officers for the ensuing year: L. B. Cox, 
president; H. B. Montgomery, and F. F. Friend, vice-presidents 
and W. D. Barton, secretary and treasurer. 


Construction. 


Jackson, Ky.—The Jackson Home Telephone Co. will make 
extensive improvements and extensions to its system entailing 
an expenditure of several thousand dollars. 

Lexincton, Ky.—The Fayette Home Telephone Co. is con- 
sidering the addition of another story to its present home. 

Viper, Ky.—The Kentucky River Telephone Co. will build 
a system here in the near future. 

West Liperty, Ky.—The Licking Valley Telephone Co. is 
planning to make considerable extensions to its system, in- 
cluding the construction of rural lines in Morgan and Menefee 
counties. 

WHITEsBuRG, Ky.—The Whitesburg Telephone Co. is prepar- 
ing to extend its local and long distance lines to Hazard, Ky. 

Center, N. D.—The Oliver Mercer Telephone Co. will make 
a number of extensions to its system, which will cost approxi- 
mately $7,000. 

MitwavuKEE, Wis.—The Wisconsin Telephone Co. recently 
acquired the property adjoining its main exchange, on Broad- 
way, and will erect a new building in the near future. 


Elections. 


Bur.incton, Iowa.—Dr. R. C. Sayers was elected secretary 
and treasurer of the Jefferson County Telephone Co. to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Frank Light. 

Cote Camp, Mo.—At the annual meeting of the United Tele- 
phone Co. the following officers were elected: Henry Bohling, 
president; John Morris, vice-president; A. E. Wright, secre- 
tary and general manager, and B. J. Dake, treasurer. 

HARRISONVILLE, Mo.—The shareholders of the Austin Inland 
Telephone Co. recently held their annual meeting at which the 
following directors were elected: Geo. S. App, John O. App, 
Chas. E. Allen, H. V. Hurst and Judge Allen Glenn. 





